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A New Book by the Author of 
THE HUMAN WAY 


A Manual of 


Spiritual Fortification 


BEING A CHOICE OF MEDITATIVE AND 
MYSTIC POEMS MADE AND ANNOTATED 


By Louise Collier Willcox 


- This little volume fills a need long felt for a collection 
of the best religious verse of England unbiassed by 
sectarian tendency. It traces the tendencies of re- 
ligious feeling from the thirteenth century to the 
present day. Many of the earlier poems were gathered 
in the libraries of the Oxford colleges. 

“Nobody can quite spare a book like this. On the 
little table of the invalid, the sleepless, the overworked, 
it belongs inevitably; for such it has always a short 
word and a perfect word, brief matter for long medita- 
tion. But by just as good right it belongs on the low 
shelf at the right hand of the professional bookman. 
To him its wide range will especially commend it, 
stretching from thirteenth-century texts to pieces 
which are still only procurable as clipped from maga- 
zine or newspaper; and wheeling from ‘Thy gardens and Thy gallant walks’ 
to ‘Out of the night that covers me.’ To have at one’s elbow the best of 
Lionel Johnson’s almost unprocurable poems and some of Father Hopkins’s, 
which are completely inaccessible, is a gift to call out thanks.”—The North 
American Review. 

“As a collection of exquisite verse, some of it not elsewhere easily acces- 
sible, this volume will be valued by all who have any poetic taste. Moreover, 
it will justify the author’s claim that it reveals, even in the case of poets 
commonly classed as irreligious, a re-echo of the old Greek yearning after 
God—albeit to them an ‘unknown God.’”—The Watchman, Boston. 
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has written a unique new book 
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MR. HOWELLS AND MARK TWAIN AT LAKEWOOD 





A_REMARKABLE BOOK 











The Technique of Speech 


By DORA DUTY JONES 


A guide to the study of Diction according to the principles of 
Resonance, endorsed by eminent singers, actors, and vocal teachers, in- 
cluding Monsieur Jean de Reszke, who in a letter to the author says: 


“C'est avec un grand intérét que j’at parcouru les pages de votre livr 


sur la prononciation. J’udmire . . 


. la justesse de vos recherches scien- 


tifiques et je n’ai nul doute que votre ouvrage rendra de grands service: 
aux chanteurs, et aux acteurs soucieux d'une articulation nette et musi 


cale.”’ 
book upon pronunciation. 


(It is with great interest that I have perused the pages of your 
I admire the accuracy of your scientific 


investigations, and I have no doubt that your work will render great 
assistance to singers, and to actors anxious to acquire a clear and 


musical articulation.) 


THE MustcaL CourRIER 
(New York) 

“ ~ ..A work of the utmost 
importance to speakers, actors, 
and singers. . . . Our author very 
rightly finds fault with those who 
begin the culture of song before 
mastering the rudiments of speech. 
We have no doubt that the failure 
of many singers is due entirely to 
ignorance of the art of speech.” 


THe Musician (Boston) 

“. . Recent discussions on the 
subject of singing in English, and 
especially as to the use of English 
in opera, make this careful, scien- 
tific study of the principles of Eng- 
lish diction very interesting and 
valuable to singers and _ teach- 
ers. 

THE CRAFTSMAN (New York) 

“|, . Well worth the serious at- 
tention of people who may think 
it worth while to give some little 
trouble to the task of learning 
to speak pleasantly and music- 
ally.” 


THE REPUBLICAN 
(Springfield, Mass.) 

“. . David Bispham has given 
a cordial endorsement to what he 
considers to be a remarkable book, 
‘The Technique of Speech,’ by Dora 
Duty Jones, a full review of which 
was given in these columns last fall. 
Mr. Bispham’s word should carry 
much weight, for he both speaks 
and sings English beautifully. 

“There are plenty of manuals 
of ‘orthoepy,’ correct speaking: 
what Dora Duty Jones has under- 
taken to give is a manual of ar- 
tistic speaking.”’ 

THE JOURNAL (Boston) 

“ .. Of great value to all vocal 
teachers as well as to individual 
students.”’ 

THE Eveninc Post (New York) 

“|. . The author has gone 
thoroughly into the question of 
our speech. A_ patient recon- 
struction of diction according to 
her standard would make one safe 
from the cavils of Mr. James or 
any equally fastidious critic.” 
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HOWELLS 


Twal 
q “Tf the aurora borealis were to give its wireless opinion of 
zig-zag lightning it would doubtless be something like Mr. 
Howells’s view of Mark Twain; so that Mark Twain himself, when seen through the 
twinkling Howellsian temperament, becomes less a humorist than a singularly inter- 
esting specimen of what Mark was wont to call ‘the damned human race,’ with an ac- 
cent of pity on the emphatic word. Yet the charm of Clemens is here, the eternal boy 


in him, with mellow echoes of his inextinguishable laughter. T hevalue of Mr. How- 
ells’s portrait is largely due to its unique frankness.” —CuicaGo REcoRD-HERALD. 





“One reads the pages with eagerness, admitted thus to the intimacy of two 
men of power, men who have each influenced the ideals of his time and brought 
honor to American letters at home and abroad.” —NEw YorRK AMERICAN. 


In these recollections of a friendship extending through forty-five 

years, Mr. Howells has drawn a unique picture of Mark Twain. 
No one else can speak with quite the same authority or from the same 
point of view. Without his contribution, the literature regarding 
Mark. Twain would be forever incomplete. Many hitherto unpub- 
lished. stories are related—Matthew Arnold’s first meeting with Mark 
Twain and what he said; how Mr. Clemens and Mr. Howells escorted 
a would-be suicide down Beacon Street; how gloriously the two of them 
missed seeing the centennial ceremonies at Concord in 1875; how 
wrathfully Twain reported a young lady at a telegraph-office who 
treated him with insolence, and how quickly he forgave her and pre- 
vented her discharge; an interview with Grant—all sorts of things, in 
short, which show the man’s character and temperament in a strong 
light. The closing chapters are a glowing tribute of friendship. 


Uniform with Library Edition of Mr. Howells’s Works. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1 -40 net 
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THE END OF ARCH HOXSEY’S LAST FLIGHT 


Hoxsey, one of the world’s most famous aviators, who held the record for altitude flight at 11,474 feet, was killed at Los 
Angeles on December 31. The biplane, in which he was executing what appeared to be a “spiral dip,” fell 530 feet, and he was crushed 
to death beneath the motor. On the same day, six hours before, John B. Moisant was killed in a monoplane at New Orleans 
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Comment 


The Press Vindicated 

Reapers of this journal will recall that we 
never lost much sleep over President Roosrveit’s 
proposal to clap Brothers Josern Purrzer and 
DeLavan Smiru into separate dungeons vile for 
libelling the brother-in-law of the government. 
It was a very silly proceeding, and doomed to 
failure from the start. Even Mr, Roosrvett, in 
his most excitedly confident mood, would hardly 
have undertaken the job but for the advice of that 
advanced legal luminary, Attorney-Major Bona- 
parte. Nevertheless, Mr. Punirzer took the mat- 
ter quite seriously, as was proper, and hired law- 
yers to put up a fight and re-establish the Freedom 
of the Press in and out of Indian and other 
reservations. It must have been a somewhat ex- 
pensive proceeding, for attorneys like Dre LaNcry 
Nicott do not take their pay in the consciousness 
of patriotic duty well performed; but there was 
some good advertising in return, and the net 
pecuniary loss, we suspect, was not great. 

The moral gain, which, after all, is what Brother 
Josern Punrrzer strives for chiefly, is consider- 
able. The fact *s now established beyond per- 
adventure that an impetuous government cannot 
take the law into its own hands, even to oblige 
its own relativis. The Supreme Court is unani- 
inous in the opinion that it is up to a brother-in- 
iaw to bring his own lawsuits in courts where, if 
anywhere, they belong. That settles that. 

Meanwhile, the World announces that it is 
going to keep on digging into the Panama specula- 
tion, and hopes to find enough material to warrant 
an investigation by Congress. We thought it 
would. In fact, we warned President Roosrvett 
at the outset that he had the wrong pig by the 
ear if he was looking for a mere flash in the pan. 
Brother Josepu Puirzer’s affectionate disposition 
is supplemented by a memory whose tenacity 
cannot easily be overestimated, and whose capacity 
to forgive a real injury has never been properly 
cultivated. In view of the circumstances, we re- 
read the following excerpt from the famous special 
message of the President of the United States 
with peculiar interest: 

In view of the constant reiteration of the assertion 
that there was some corrupt action by or on behalf of 
the United States Government in connection with the 
acquisition of the title of the French company to the 
Panama Canal, and of the repetition of the story that 
a syndicate of American citizens owned either one or 
both of the Panama companies, I deem it wise to 
submit to the Congress all the information T have on 
the subject. These stories were first brought to my 
attention as published in a paper in Indianapolis, 
ealled the News, edited by Mr. DeLAvAN Smitn. These 
stories were scurrilous and libellous in character and 
false in every essential particular. Mr. Siri shel- 
ters himself behind the excuse that he merely accepted 
the statement which had appeared in a paper published 
in New York, the World, owned by Mr. Josepn Pvtir- 
zER. It is idle to say that the known character of 
Mr. Punirzer and his newspaper are such that the 
statements in that paper will be believed by nobody. 
Unfortunately, thousands of persons are ill-informed in 
this respect and believe the statements they see in 
print, even though they appear in a newspaper pub- 
lished by Mr. Purirzer. .. . 

These stories . .. need no investigation whatever: 

. they are in fact wholly and in form partly a 
libel upon the United States Government. . .. The 
real offender is Mr. Josern Putitrzer, editor and pro- 
prietor of the World. While the criminal offence of 
whieh Mr. Punirzer has been guilty is in form a libel 
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upon individuals, the great injury done is in blacken- 
ing the good name of the American people. It should 
not be left to a private citizen to sue Mr, PULITZER 
for libel. He should be prosecuted for libel by the 
governmental authorities. 

In point of encouragement of iniquity, in point of 
infamy, of wrong-doing, there is nothing to choose be- 
tween a publie servant who betrays his trust, a public 
servant who is guilty of blackmail or theft or public 
dishonesty of any kind and a man guilty as Mr. 
PutirzeR has been guilty in this instance. It is 
therefore a high national duty to bring to justice this 
vilifier of the American people, this man who wantonly 
and wickedly and without one shadow of justification 
seeks to blacken the character of reputable private citi- 
zens and to convict the government of his own coun- 
try in the eyes of the civilized world of wrong-doing of 
the basest and foulest kind, when he has not one 
shadow of justification of any sort or description for 
the charges he has made. The Attorney-General has 
under consideration the form in which the proceedings 
against Mr. PuLirzer shall be brought. 

Doesn’t that fetch back those good old times 
when things were doing morning, noon, and night ? 
Compare the virile phrasing with the timid and 
hesitating utterances of the present. As the poet 
says, “them were halyeon days.” We shall never 
see their like again. 

Incidentally, what is Brother DreLtavan Siri 
doing in the way of celebration? Hasn’t he spunk 
enough to give a dinner or something to that 
“damned crook and jackass” out in Indianapolis, 
who guessed the law right the very first time ? 


A Single-topic Inaugural 

Governor Dix entered his big office modestly. 
Ilis inaugural address was short, and, as the Times 
remarks, anybody ean read it. The new Governor 
disclaims any pretensions to statesmanship as yet. 
That, he implies, is something he has not had a 
chance to learn by experience. The only thing 
he as yet feels that he knows much about is busi- 
ness, and he accordingly sticks pretty close to the 
business side of his new job. Taking up the 
State’s finances, he applies to them the simple but 
profound philosophy of Mr. Micawber. An in- 
come above expenditures, or at least equal to them, 
strikes him as infinitely preferable to expenditures 
decidedly above income; and he finds that the 
State is spending a lot more than its income. 
The estimates, in fact, indicate a deficit of some 
thirteen -:nillions. Governor Dix is for cutting 
down the expenditures, If, however, they can’t 
be brought within the present income, then he 
fears there will have to be more taxes levied and 
collected. It must be admitted that his reasoning, 
like Mr. Micawber’s, is hard to get away from. 

At any rate, it is apparently endorsed by Gov- 
ernor Harmon of Ohio, who, finding that Ohio 
also has been spending more money than her in- 
come warrants, is of opinion that something must 
be done about it. One of the things that might 
be done is, he holds, to secure more honest assess- 
ments, since there is property enough in the State 
to yield, under existing tax laws, revenues equal 
to the expenditures; but he is also for cutting 
down expenditures. On this point these two Demo- 
eratic Governors take quite the same position. 
Governor Dix seems to think that it is an un- 
popular position; that economy is an unattractive 
programme, a poor substitute for the advocacy of 
all sorts of big reforms and changes to which our 
people have been listening since 1901. We dis- 
agree with him. We think the American people 
are just now in a mood to relish keenly some un- 
pretentious sense and straightforwardness in their 
public men. 


Governor Dix and the Commissions 

Following up his inaugural address with his mes- 
sage to the Legislature, Governor Dix begins his 
fight for economy by recommending specific re- 
trenchments. His first step would be to abolish a 
number of commissions and to consolidate others. 
He would give up entirely the Highway Commis- 
sion, the State Fair Commission, the Board of 
Consulting Engineers, and the Board of Parole; 
he would consolidate the Water Supply Commission 
and the Forest, Fish, and Game Commission. He 
points out certain other ways in which expenditures 
may be cut down, as by giving up some of the rather 
unnecessary printing which the State does and by a 
better plan of buying supplies for the various State 
institutions. He hopes to find still other ways of 
saving when he has had time for fuller investiga- 
tion, but for the present his main proposal is to 
get rid of the commissions which he does not think 
indispensable. 

It is a proposal likely to lead to some fruitful 
discussion of the commission device for getting 
things done. The nation, as well as the States, has 
of late been employing that device more and more 
extensively and variously. Whatever new subject 
or movement comes up for discussion nowadays, 
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the thing most likely to be done about it first is 
to get some sort of board or commission set up to 
investigate it or to take cnarge of it. Unques- 
tionably some excellent public work has been done 
in this way—such, for instance, as that of the 
Metropolitan Park Commission in Massachusetts. 
There are public tasks that can be best accom- 
plished by summoning to them more than one kind 
of ability and equipment for which three or four 
or five heads are decidedly better than one. But 
there are other tasks for which one head is better 
than three or four or five heads: there are respon- 
sibilities which it is best not to divide. We hope 
Jovernor D1x’s move will prove to be true -and not 
false economy. We also trust that it may lead to 
a better knowledge than we now have of the proper 
functions and scope of commissions in the ever- 
increasing work of the national and the State gov- 
ernments, 


As to the Referendum 

Advocates of the referendum have made much 
of the fact that Mr. Batrour recently recommended 
that their plan of dealing with public questions be 
applied to the tariff issue as it presents itself to 
the people of Great Britain. That such a proposal 
could be made by the leader of the Conservative 
party has seemed to them a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the growing popularity of their idea. Others 
may incline to view it rather as a remarkable illus- 
tration of the readiness of parties to take any 
course that may seem to promise success at the 
polls; but Mr. Batrour would hardly have seized 
upon the referendum idea, even in the emergency 
in which he and his party found themselves, if 
that idea had not been in the air. It is in the 
air on this side also. A good many of our public 
men are committed to it. Some of our communities 
have already adopted it. It is being pretty widely 
demanded, and the opposition to it seems to be 
unorganized and by no means aggressive. The 
movement for it is strong enough to demand a 
more thoughtful attention than it is getting. 

For the referendum is one of those political 
devices whieh, however clearly useful and com- 
mendable they may be within reasonable limits, 
are quite as c'early in need of having those reason- 
able limits defined. There seem to be questions 
which it is practicable and advisable to refer to 
all the voters. Such references are easier and more 
natural in certain kinds of communities than in 
others. We should say, for instance, that there is 
a much wider field for the referendum in our 
larger cities, whose citizens do not get themselves 
well represented in their municipal Legislatures 
and where questions of universal interest frequent- 
ly arise, than there is either in smaller communi- 
ties, such as the towns and villages or in the States 
and the nation, But even in the cities it will 
not do to have a referendum every other day. Gov- 
ernment entirely by referendum would hardly be 
practicable even if we were quite willing to give 
up the idea of representation altogether and at- 
tempt pure democracy. 


Pure Democracy vs. Representative Government 

For it can hardly be denied that there is an- 
tagonism between the principle of the referendum 
and the initiative, on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, the principle of representation. The 
antagonism is not complete. To introduce the 
referendum or initiative need not mean, and so far, 
in practice, does not mean, to destroy what we 
have so long praised and bragged about as repre- 
sentative government. But the more use we make 
of the referendum and initiative the less there is 
for our regular lawmaking bodies to do. More 
than that: the more we refer governmental affairs 
directly to the people the less power and use and 
dignity we leave to our Governors and rulers of al! 
departments — legislative, executive, and judicial. 
It is significant that the leaders and the classes 
who go in most strongly for the referendum an‘ 
other devices of pure democracy are those who are 
least pleased with the actual working of representi- 
tive institutions. In England, for instance, Pro- 
fessor Dicey, one of the most distinguished advo- 
cates of the referendum, declares that representa- 
tive assemblies throughout the civilized world are 
declining in character. But to go in for pure 
democracy would seem to imply something more 
than discontent with the kind of representation we 
get in our governments. It would seem to imply 
that we can get on without making any serious 
demands whatever on skill and experience in gov- 
ernmental business—that is to say, broadly speal- 
ing, without statesmanship. 

But can we? “Hardly as yet; hardly even if such 
devices as the referendum and the initiative were 
easily and cheaply applicable to all sorts of que: 















‘ions in all sorts of communities. The need of 
-atesmanship is as plain as the need of leadership 
-, business, in war, in sport. It arises from the 
‘nequalities of ability among mankind; from the 
aving fact of the presence among us of genius, 
visdom, exceptional character, and will—and also 
¢ dulness, imbecility, ignorance, the lack of pub- 
ile spirit. One can welcome the use of the refer- 
vlum, the initiative, the recall, and other like 
.medies for the abuses of the representative prin- 
iple and_ still decline to believe that modern 
»olitieal societies could get on by practically deny- 
« that some men are better fitted than other men 
or the ordering of States. 


The Way of the Supreme Court 

Last week, with the seating of Justices VAN DE 
\\vrer and Lamar, the Supreme Qourt was re- 
-tored to its full numerical strength. . The same 
day, by handing down decisions in a number of 
important eases, at least three of which are of 
interest to the entire country, the court gave a sort 
of earnest of the great part it is bound eventu- 
ally to play in the settlement of the biggest issues 
now confronting the Republic. It made an end, 
emphatically and decisively, of ex-President Roosr- 
veLT’s ill-conceived attempt to use the Federal 
courts, instead of the State courts, in the prosecu- 
tion of certain newspapers for alleged libel. It 
declared unconstitutional the law by which the 
State of Alabama had attempted to treat as a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by involuntary servitude, 
the failure of an employee to live up to a labor 
contract after receiving a payment on it in ad- 
vanee, On the other hand, the court refused to 
sustain the charge of unconstitutionality as di- 
rected against the laws of certain Western States 
putting in force the so-called Oklahoma plan ,for 
enaranteeing bank deposits. 

Here were two decisions in favor of rights claim- 
ed or asserted by States and one decision adverse 
to such a right; and in each of the three there are 
to be found excellent illustrations of the court’s 
poise and deliberation, its ability to weigh ac- 
curately the considerations on both sides of a 
question. “ We must be cautious,” said Mr. Justice 
Hotmes in the Oklahoma case, “ about pressing the 
words of che Fourteenth Amendment to a dryly 
logical extreme.” Mr. Justice Hugues, in the 
Alabama case, was careful to point out that the 
court’s decision, resting on the broadest grounds, 
would have been the same if the issue had orig- 
inated in New York or Idaho and that it was not 
in the least affected by the circumstance that 
Butey, the appellant, was a negro. Said Chief- 
Justice Writs, in the unanimous opinion in the 
so-called Panama libel ease: 

We do not now intimate that the rule, which in this 
case has controlled our decision, would be applicable 
to a case which was wholly committed on a reservation, 
disconnected with acts committed within the jurisdic- 
tion of the States, and when the prosecution of such 
crime in the courts of the United States, instead of 
heing in conflict with the applicable State law, was in 
all respects in harmony therewith. 

The mingling of caution and firmness in these 
highly readable decisions makes a rather impressive 
contrast with the quality of some conspicuous criti- 
cisms of the court which have recently been made. 


Pitiful Cases at Elfis Island 

The report of the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor includes various recommendations as to 
affairs at Ellis Island—inereased accommodations, 
stricter regulation of steamship companies, and 
the like, as suggested in the report of Commis- 
sioner WintiamMs. In an abridgment of the 
Secretary’s report we find this passage: 

One of the hardships of the present immigration 
laws, Secretary NAGEL believes, is the separation of 
families. In many instances a father is admitted and 
his wife amd children are barred out after the pioneer 
las made a home. The Secretary believes that a more 
equitable system could be found, and says he assumes 
it is the purpose of the law to keep families together 
‘nd not separate them. The Secretary suggests that 
some system by which inquiry should be made about 
the families of immigrants’before fathers and sons are 
admitted should be put into practice. 


J hese cases of separation of families are very 
pit'ful, but for that matter all the cases of de- 
portation are pitiful. The World told last week 
how a woman with four children was ordered de- 
ported because the children had the measles; how a 
mi her was sent hack with one child out of five 
‘hes she had brought, because that child had ring- 
worm; how a Danish ‘farmer and his family were 
sent hack beeause one child was feeble-minded. We 
is these stories with salt. Such tales are usually 
on half told. In each case the decision is apt 
to vest upon facts and considerations that are not 


sei forth and which, if they were set forth, would 
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satisfy the reader. Probably the measly children 
will get in if there is nothing worse than measles 
to keep them out. Ring-worm sounds trifling, but 
we don’t believe children are excluded for trifling 
ailments. Who ought to take care of the Danish 
farmer’s imbecile child—Denmark or the United 
States? In the end such a child becomes a State 
charge somewhere. Cases of separation of families 
happen sometimes because an emigration agent 
abroad has divided a family, shipping the accept- 
able members first and hoping to get the unaccept- 
able ones through later. 

Remember that the commissioner and his help- 
ers at Ellis Island are practically the sole defence 
of the country against the propensity of Europe 
to dump its unfit into our laps. The emigrant- 
exportation companies find their profit in sending 
any one here who can muster passage money and 
get ashore. They send out agents to drum up 
trade and persuade the timid to risk emigration. 
The steamship companies, we suppose, will earry 
any one who ean pay fare and pass the inspectors. 
The sifting out of the unacceptable ought to be 
done in Europe, not here. The only means to 
compel that is this pitiful one of turning back 
the applicants who cannot meet the requirements 
of our laws. It is significant that when President 
Tart visited Ellis Island the other day he begged 
the commissioner to admit a family that the com- 
missioner proposed to exclude, and that family is 
now to be deported because in the course of a few 
weeks it has become a public charge. 


Taft and 1912 

It is not surprising that the first declaration 
for Tarr in 1912 should come from a Southern 
State, or that it should be joined with praise of 
him as “a national and not a sectional President.” 
He has amply earned that particular commenda- 
tion. The North Carolina State Committee which 
thus started the movement for his renomination 
claims to speak for nine-tenths of the Republicans 
of the State. Congressman DaLzeLL announces 
that Pennsylvania will also be for Tarr when the 
time comes, and while it is doubtful if so large 
a proportion of Pennsylvania Republicans would 
accept DatzeLt as their spokesman, it is quite 
probable that his prediction will come true. Good 
observers declare that the President is gaining 
rather than losing strength in the West also, par- 
ticularly in comparison with his predecessor. The 
great mistakes of his administration came early, 
and he has already had time to make the begin- 
ning of a recovery. He has had time to accom- 
plish some really constructive work, and the gen- 
eral integrity of his motives is daily becoming 
plainer even to those who have criticised hinx most 
severely. More than two years of his term are 
still left to him. We shall be greatly surprised if, 
before they have passed, his party does not come 
to the conclusion that to throw him over would 
be a blunder of the first magnitude. 


No Dictation, Please 

Mr. Watrer J. Travis used the Schenectady 
putter when he won the golfing championship from 
the Britishers and there has been more or less 
grumbling about it over there ever since. Just 
how much this had to do with the action of the 
Royal and Ancient Club of St. Andrews in barring 
its further employment we cannot say. Probably 
it is safe to assume that the incident or accident 
of Mr. Travis’s notable achievement served at least 
to direct attention to the implement, with the re- 
sult above noted. Now the question is whether the 
United States Golf Association shall follow suit. 


Mr. Cuartes Briair Macponatp, the well-known 


golfing statesman, appears for the affirmative and 
Mr. Travis, naturally, for the negative. To bolster 
up his case the latter has obtained the following 
expression of opinion from Mr. Wi~u1am Howarp 
Tart, who, as everybody knows, is now serving 
temporarily as President of the United States: 

I think the restriction imposed by St. Andrews is 
too narrow. I think putting with the Schenectady 
putter is sportsman-like and gives no undue advantage. 

Greatly to our surprise, Dr. Epwarp P. MitrcHetn 
accepts this dictum as conclusive and places the 
powerful Sun squarely back of the proposition. 
We say greatly to our surprise, because we are ac- 
customed to regard Dr. Mitcuety as one of the 
most perspicacious of the great modern journalists. 
That he should have failed to perceive the true 
significance of President Tarr’s declaration is lit- 
tle short of amazing. Any one with half an eye 
can see that it is a bid for the Progressive vote— 
a sop, in fact, to the Insurgents. Whatever argu- 
ments may be advanced legitimately in favor of the 
Schenectady putter, the fact remains that it is an 
innovation and as‘such should be weighed in the 
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balance, not by an Executive charged with mer 
administration of statutes, but by a judicial tri- 
bunal having due regard to the binding force of 
fundamental law. 

We infer from his use of the word “ sportsman- 
like ” instead of “statesman-like” that Mr. Tarr 
spoke in his individual eapacity, but both Dr. 
MITCHELL and Mr. Travis assume his sanction to 
be official and require patriots to respond to the 
eall of duty. Both disregard wholly the plain 
mandate of the people as voiced in the recent elee- 
tions. Mr. Tarr is no longer authorized to speak 
the final word in this country, especially with re- 
spect to controversies involving continuing inter- 
national relations. Nor is it in any way fitting 
that he should attempt to bind or even to embarrass 
a succeeding administration. The future should 
and must be considered. If it be true that im- 
mediate action on the part of this government is 
essential, consultation should be had forthwith with 
statesmen likely to be charged with the obligation 
of maintaining our national position, if necessary, 
by force of arms. Happily, there is no lack of 
expert knowledge among those whose names 
promptly occur to mind in this connection. We 
hasten, therefore, to urge and even to warn the 
people to withhold judgment until definite and re- 
assuring statements shall have been obtained from 
the Hon. Wooprow WItson and the Hon. Jupson 
Harmon. Foss needn’t be considered. 


This Will Be Nice 

A little group—or bunch, maybe—of well-known 
socialists met the other evening in New York to 
advertise their sentiment that a Frrrer school 
should be started for the benefit of this community, 
and to make provision for starting it. New York 
ean always hold a few more schools. Gaining a 
hundred thousand a year in population, it is in a 
chronic state of having more scholars than seats. 
A new sehool is always welcome and a Ferrrer 
school would be real nice. There has been curiosity 
to see one ever since FrRRER was shot, and much 
dispute about what did and what did not belong in 
one. If one of the actual Ferrer schools from 
Barcelona could be imported or exactly duplicated 
that would be most satisfactory. Meanwhile and 
awaiting opportunity to see the real thing, we cling 
somewhat to the opinion of Wituiam Arcuer that, 
as compared with other teachers who have fair 
advantages, Ferrer was not much of an educator, 
and his schools were pretty faulty schools. We 
doubt if they could have done business successfully 
in New York in competition with Dr. Maxwet.’s 
institutions. They were anti-clerieal, but that is 
not a valuable asset here. But Emma GoLpMAn 
and Jack LONDON were among those said to have 
been at the meeting, and it is a good deal of a 
gamble to surmise what Sister GoL~pMAN and 
Brother Lonpon would think it expedient to give 
the young in the way of instruction. Scholarship 
tends almost as much as money does to make 
caste. Perhaps the coming Frrrer school will pro- 
vide against any pupil getting more knowledge 
than his fair proportion. 


Justice Whitney 

Justice Epwarp BaLpwin WuitNey’s death is 
very deplorable. After serving a year on the bench 
of the Supreme Court by appointment of Gov- 
ernor Hugues for the unexpired term of Judge 
GILDERSLEEVE, he had just been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Wuirr to fill another unexpired term, that 
of the late Justice Dayton. The appointment gave 
great satisfaction to lawyers and other persons 
interested in keeping on the bench men highly 
qualified to be judges. His sudden death is a se- 
vere disappointment as well as a grave public loss. 

Justice Wuitney belonged to the intellectual 
aristocracy of the country. His father was Wim1- 
1M Dwicut Wuirney, the famous philologist, long 
a member of the Yale faculty; his mother was a 
sister of Simeon E. Batpwin, the present Governor 
of Connecticut. His wife, the mother of his five 
children, it may be added, is a daughter of the late 
Smon Newcome, the astronomer. He did credit 
to his stock and his associations, and since he 
graduated from Yale in the same class (1878) with 
President Tart, had come steadily along in the 
profession of law by dint of hard work and su- 
perior ability. 

It is depressing to have men of Justice Wuir- 
NEY’s character, quality, and training die at fifty- 
four, with their life-work unfinished. Justice 
Forp’s comment that the inadequacy and un- 
sanitary condition of the County Court House in 
New York has had much to do with the recent 
deaths of several judges touches on a matter of 


‘very serious consequence which needs prompt ac- 


tion. 

























































Who is my Friend? 


A GREAT deal is said, and a great deal has been said 
in literature, by and large, since ever man began to 
set words upon paper, on the subject of friendship. 
But the real essence of what it is, and of what it 
means to us in life, is best come at in those still hours 
at the close of the year when we look back over the 
stretch of time and sum up what has been futile and 
what worth while. Who is my friend? Who is it we 
would summon, if we might, into the intimate cor- 
ner on the other side of the hearth to share the fire 
and watch the death of the fading year with us? To 
whom would we dare confide the sorrows, the griefs, 
the despairs of the past year? To whom would we be 
bold enough to tell wherein had lain our trivial joys 
and our small content? Who would we trust to under- 
stand, if we could lay it bare, the loveliness that each 
man bears in his heart, in that world whereunto none 
ean enter wholly but ourselves? 

In youth our friends are many. Each child, thank 
God, is born into the world with one friend ready 
made, complete and perfect: his own mother. For the 
mother there may be regrets and insights, doubts and 
hesitations, but at any rate there is never a lack 
of understanding, for she, of all, knows the very 
stuff of which we are made-—our strength and our 
weakness, our endurance and our failures. This, 
at least, is one of the heartening facts of life—that 
the child need never forego some friendships. It 
makes slight claims. It asks only some one to share 
its activities and its interests; its love of sliding and 
of skating, hay-raking and paddling. Provided another 
revel in the same things as we do, behold! Here for 
childhood is a friend ready made! And for a moment 
the solitude of the pilgrim’s soui upon its long way 
is disguised. 

Youth, too, forms ties lightly from out the very 
exuberance of its living. It loves as readily as it 
breathes; it -idealizes and finds it difficult to recog- 
nize any bleak fact in human nature. If the friends 
seem for the moment to fail, youth has an unexhaust- 
ed fund of hope that remembers this one as the only 
failure, or remembers that back of the failure lies all 
the material of future success. 

But manhood is more difficult. Love and trust, 
often betrayed, are not easy for one full grown and 
far along the path of life. That friendship is best 
which is old, and which, like wine, has stood the test 
of time. Friendships born in obscurity and misfor- 
tune are hardier and more lasting than those born in 
ease. Like human characters they grow strong on 
the very obstacles that test them; they are firmer, 
more strongly welded, as they overcome and still en- 
dure. 

It was that wise old fellow, QuaRLES, who said, 
“That friendship will not endure to the end that is 
begun for an end.” And this is one of the greatest 
and most exhaustive of moral laws. Kant enunciated 
it too, when he said, “ Treat every human being as 
an end in himself, and never as a means to an end.” 
To do this is to be supreme, but our friends at least 
must appear to us in the light of an adequate end 
in themselves. Who uses his friend destroys him. 
Is it not this attitude of looking upon others as a 
means which has engendered class hatred? Has it 
not done much toward spoiling the relations between 
man and woman? When a woman hears men talk of 
how women shall best conduce to their comfort, does 
she not always hear it with a little furtive smile of 
distrust and the sure knowledge that just so long as 
that fact can linger, however hidden and disguised, 
in the mind, the real friendship which is the basis 
of real love between man and woman has no chance 
to thrive? 

Not the person who can help, not necessarily the 
person who admires, but the one whose presence is 
of its own unforced nature stimulating and delight- 
ful, is my friend. This is one of the points again where 
instinct outvalues knowledge, and proves its supe- 
rior power. We know our friend, not by taking 
thought to find him but by the sheer play of instinct. 
We choose him, not for what he can give us, not for 
what he will do for us, but because to see him is in 
and of itself a heightening of life. His coming is a 
medicine for misfortune; his smile sheds light upon 
our difficulties; his presence is in itself, and under 
whatsoever circumstances, bleak or gay, sheer gain. 
No external thing can lessen a real understanding. 
Where there is a natural unforced affection, where 
there is a loyal belief in each other’s intentions, no 
sharpness or abruptness of communication can really 
hurt; no difference of opinion can slacken the bond. 
Friends can not only bear a different point of view 
and diseuss it, but can, side by side, look impartially 
at the floor-plan of the universe and see the whole of 
life and death and immortality and the little flame 
we call the soul as mere. matter for eternal converse, 
for threshing out and contemplation. Disagreement 
is never a gulf, but simply the stimulus for more com- 
panionship. Great disagreements are great bonds, but 
there are small and artificial things, contemptible as 
it may seem, that interfere with friendship; things 
in themselves so non-essential that they would seem 
at a glance too contemptible to note at all, and yet a 
different mode of enunciation, a different pcrsonal 
habit, the handling of a fork, it may be, can become 
as definite a barrier to real intimacy as the. habitual 
reading of Eurrpipes to the enjoyment of an Ameri- 
can “best-seller.” Somehow differences like this may 
look upon each other with kindly and tolerant eyes, 
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and yet they will not amalgamate. Ii is only when one 
calls to mind what a long, long ancestry taste has that 
one can understand the obstinacy of such a fact. Faith 
and unfaith may jog along humorously side by side; 
pessimism and optimism may be the dearest of friends; 
the conservative and the radical may find varying 
opinions a mere featherweight upon the breadth of 
understanding, but a. real difference of moral taste 
is insuperable. The man who values honor higher 
than his mortal life can make no friend of him whose 
god is Success. He who believes first and foremost 





' in a sincere facing of facts wherever he finds them 


cannot be any friend to him who, seeing the facts, 
shuts his eyes and scurries around the corner. For 
this is a difference in the essential quality and make- 
up of the soul, and in its long descent down the ages. 

So, as we come to the turning-point in the year 
and ask ourselves as we glower over the glimmering 
log, “‘ Who is my friend?”—he is a fortunate man who 
can hold in his hand a message or a letter, or see some 
living forms moving about his mind’s enclosure. For, 
as the years pass, the closing night of the year is apt 
to invite a troop of ghosts, the shimmering and uncer- 
tain figures of those who have been and have moved 
farther along the way, whose messages can no more 
reach us and whose love, though it may yet be living, 
is too far removed to be known. But it is something— 
indeed, it is much—not to be afraid to call them about 
us, the ghosts of the friends that were, and to feel 
secure that while they were with us we gave the 
meed of understanding that they craved, the sympa- 
thy without which no life is worth continuance. 

He who has had all the friendship that was meant 
for him in life, who has not failed a single time to 
knit the bond that would give himself and another 
fuller being, cannot call himself unfortunate, whatever 
life may have given or taken. 

Who shall say, after all, but that the human soul is 
an entity, appearing only to mortal eyes in separate 
and broken forms? What is all our human. yearning 
to support ourselves upon others but the straining 
back of the atom to the whole to which it belongs? 
And so our friendships may be but one of the many 
efforts of the soul to repair itself, to stand again 
whole and perfect as before it was broken apa. 
Perhaps, as HEARNE has said in some place, “ There 
is only a collective I,” and when the soul demands 
it speaks in the name of all its ancestors and relations 
and loves and friends. We are calling not so much 
from our individual weakness and longing when we 
summon our friends, the living and the dead, back 
to memory, but from the very need of the world, 
which is the need of completeness and perfection. 

But whatever all this may mean, the piety of re- 
membrance and human attachment brings its own re- 
ward. . It strengthens the soul to know by what bonds 
it holds itself in the world, and we are what we are, 
not as we stand, naked, alone, and unrelated, but as 
we are clothed with life and home and human rela- 
tions, with dependents and lovers and friends. And 
he is the most enviable man who has been truest to 
his instincts; whose friends are chosen aceording to 
the instincts’ bidding; he is the happy man who has 
formed ties that neither the obstacles of life nor the 
cruelties of death can destroy. 





Correspondence 
TO CURE TUBERCULOSIS 


New Mexico, December 25, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—For several -years past I have given much 
thought: to the practicability of the founding of a co- 
operative institution for the benefit of those afflicted 
with incipient, and presumably curable, tuberculosis. 
My belief is that such a project is entirely feasible 
and could be made of incalculable benefit to the whole 
human race. 

In the first place, an adequate endowment would be 
necessary to provide grounds and buildings and to 
organize a working staff. Every movement made 
should be under the direction of authoritative special- 
ists. The highest scientific standards would rule in 
all cases. 

Concerning its scope, I would have its beneficiaries 
limited exclusively to the “early, curable cases,” ad- 
mitting no others under any plea whatever. Instead of 
a “Home for Incurables” it might better be named 
“The House. of Hope.” 
would certainly be fatal to the whole enterprise. A few 
illustrations will serve to convey my meaning. 

A bright, highly cultivated young man engaged in 
banking was found to be afflicted with “ early tubercu- 
losis,” and was sent to the Southwest by his physician, 
where he is now doing rather menial service on a ranch 
thirty miles from his base of supplies. ‘“ Pretty lonely 
out here, but I am willing to do anything to live and 
get well.” He would be glad to keep books for three 
hours a day, but could not work more without losing 
ground. There is, of course, no opening for him under 
present conditions. 

A young woman of twenty-two, well educated, and 
more than willing to work, goes about soliciting odd 
jobs of needlework, being debarred from teaching, for 
which she is wholly capable. “I am free from cough 
and fever and would like to put in several hours a day 
mending clothes: or other work about the house, but 
the doctor says that hard work will bring a return of 
my trouble.” Here, too, the spirit is willing, but the 
opportunity is lacking. 

A young physician of the highest training in techni- 
cal microscopy and general laboratory technique has 
regained his former vigor while performing — 
manual work a few hours a day. To return tc his 
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of his old trouble. {[ now think of a highly valuabie 
service that he could perform in a co-operative sani- 
tarium.. Again, no opportunity. 

I might refer to a score of cases not differing in 
essentials from those I have mentioned. Doubtle~s 
there are tens of thousands of others scattered all ov»r 
the country. 

You ask, what industries could be conducted profi'- 
ably in such an institution? Gardening, fruit-raisin:, 
stock-breeding, dairying, experimental and _practic:\| 
agriculture, biologic investigations, various forms «f 
manufacture, chemical investigations, light repairin., 
and others that the mind of the reader will suggest. 

Would not such an institution be an object of gener: | 
suspicion, sneered at as a “ lungers camp,” and all iis 
products shunned by the general public? I reply, N». 
In the first place, there are hundreds of thousands \{ 
intelligent people who know: that any such place 
under the strictest scientific standards would be for 
safer as a health resort than any quarter of New Yor‘ 
or Chicago. And now the usual extinguisher, Wou!d 
you permit your own family to use the products of 
any such a place? To be perfectly frank, I would de- 
light in patronizing an institution where I could,.fe:l 
perfect confidence in its scientific standards. 

_A simple group of concrete pavilions without a 
erack or a corner to shelter infectious material, a!l 
capable of complete sterilization, inclined planes in- 
stead of stairways, abundant sunshine, wholesome foo, 
regular hours, a library and gymnasium, vistas of 
green, and clusters of flowers, accompanied by the 
necessary adjuncts, all dominated by scientific wisdom 
and ruled with a generous spirit of helpfulness and 
hopefulness—what an object-lesson for all who care to. 
leok and learn! 

To work out the details of such a plan would re- 
quire infinite time and thought, and its execution 
could by no means be free from error, but I believe 
the suggestions are along practical lines, and I very 
much hope that some with the means to endow and the 
wisdom to administer such an institution may be in- 
duced to give it serious thought. 

I have aimed to make this letter as brief as pos- 
sible, and: I beg your kindly indulgence if I omit my 
place of residence and my name, as I do not desire the 
main thought to be obscured by any suspicion of per- 
sonal motive. I am, sir, 

H. C. 


RESPECTFULLY REFERRED 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In November number of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, 
on page 890, you use in quotation marks: “Do unto 
others as you would that they should do unto you.” 
Will you please to inform readers of HARPER’s from 
whom you quote it? Give credit to the originator of 
the saying, please. If you really intended to quote 
Scripture, and you probably thought you were doing it, 
you are respectfully referred to Matt. vii: 12; Luke 
vi: 31. A person attempting to quote Scripture ought 
to ‘consult his Bible. Ninety-nine persons in every 
hundred, you included, will write, “He that runs may 
read”; in the original, Habakkuk ii: 2, is “that he 
may run that readeth it,” which is quite another 
thing, as it may mean that the reader would do well 
to run for some good reason that the context suggests. 
The writer has seen it quoted scores of times in print, 
but never once correctly. The same is true of the other 
that you use. I am, sir, 

A READER OF ‘* HARPER’S” FOR ForTy YEARS. 





As to Champ 


His name in full is “ Beauchamp,” so they say, 
Pronounced like Beecham of vast pillish fame. 
He’s fondly known as “ Champ” to us to-day, 
And at his bit deserves that honored name. 
We love him for his virtues and his wits. 
We hail him ieader, title nobly won, 
Nor do we doubt that when aloft he sits 
He’ll wield the gavel like a Champ-ion, 


How dear these name-contractions make a man! 
Sure sign of hold upon the people’s heart. 

No deep-laid scheme, no high ambitious plan, 
Could score the bull’s-eye with a surer dart. 

How firmlier would he hold his ancient shrine 
Had Joshua of old been known as “ Josh,” 

Or he, the first in Presidential line, 
Could George be dearly known to us as “ Wash”! 


Great Cesar had not fallen ’neath the sword 
Of base assassins had they called him “ Jool,” 
Nor Socrates met fate so untoward 
Had he as “old man Sock” conducted School. 
Think you that Charles the First had ever met 
So dire an end, a finish quite so sad, 
Had he been known to Cromwell and his set 
By some such homely soubriquet as ‘“ Chad”? 


Would the majestic Bonaparte have passed 
His final days an exile and alone 

Had he been ’montgst the well-loved leaders classed 
And blazoned to a doting world as “ Bone”? 

Or yonder Czar, in terror dire and deep, 
Bleak picture of a cruel, black despair— 

How peaceful were his dreams, how sweet his sleep, 
If cheers for “ dear old Za-Za” rent the air! 


If you’re a ‘“ Cholmondeley” change your name 10 
“ Chum.” 
Tf you’re a “ William” try to be a “ Bill.” 
The days of “ Bill” are never dark and glum, 
Though ‘‘ William” suffers often from a chill. 
If you’re a “ Robert” try to be a “ Bob,” 
And joy will glow like fire in your lamp; 
With happiness and love your heart will throb 
As “ Beauchamp’s” did the day he bloomed as 
“Champ ”! 
Horace Dopp GAstit. 
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The hand of the Republic. 
How the new government 
ot Portugal has turned to 
use the old postage stamps 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


The trial of Captain Trench and Lieutenant Brandon, British naval officers, at 
Leipzig, for spying upon Germany’s new coast defences on the North Sea. 
They were found guilty and sentenced to four years’ imprisonment in a fortress 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwvod 


In order to assist San Francisco’s fight for the Panama Exposition by demonstrating that the 
city has an ideal winter climate, Tetrazzini was induced to sing there in the open air on Christ- 
mas Eve, when she was heard from a stand in Market Street by a crowd of 150,000 people 


The funeral at St. Paul’s, London, of the three policemen shot by anarchists who subsequently 
perished in their East End tenement fortress after an all-day battle with the police and soldiery 
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The Kaiser is 
Himself Again 


Wilhelm has broken his pledge of silence 
and announced the doctrine of divine 
right without rebuke from his people 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 
London Correspondent for “Harper’s Weekly ” 


SORE Kaiser’s Christmas and N 
wi? Year present from the Fatherla 
rN said one of the Berlin corresp: 
*% ents the other day, “is an uncon- 
> ditional license to make as ma 
‘Divine Right’ speeches as 
likes.” I read that passage wit 
something more than a mere po 
ical interest. A little over 1 
years ago, when all Germany was convulsed wit 
what was declared to be a constitutional crisis of | 
first magnitude, when the German Chancellor pric- 
tically stated that the business of government woul 
be impossible, unless the Emperor restrained hims:|f 
and refrained from giving out unauthorized inter- 
views and making speeches on public affairs without 
consultation with, and often in opposition to, |is 
Ministers, when all Germans were crying out for some 
effective gag upon their voluble and irrepressible soy- 
ereign, and when the Kaiser, bending or appearing to 
bend beneath the storm, allowed “ assurances” and 
“ guarantees ” to be given in his name in the Reich 
that for the future he would hold himself in che 
when all this was happening and men were talking 
of a constitutional régime as one of the near cer- 
tainties of German politics, I ventured, in Harper's 
WEEKLY, to predict that nothing had really changed, 
that the assurances and guarantees were worthless, 
that the Kaiser was as incapable as Mr. Roosevelt 
of remaking his whole nature, and that everything 
before very long would be found going on in the old 
way. 

The event has justified the prediction up to the hilt. 
After eighteen months of unnatural repression the 
Kaiser, last August, in the famous Kénigsberg speech, 
flamed out in the familiar style. When the Reichstag 
reassembled in December the Socialists at once drew 
attention to his outburst as an infraction of the 
guarantees of two years ago. There was a debate, 
every word of which should be read and _ pondered 
by all who wish to know Germany and the Germans 
as they really are; and the net result was that the 
Kaiser received “an unconditional license to make as 
many Divine Right speeches as he likes,” and _ that 
Germany is precisely where she was in November, 
1908, while the Kaiser, to the unbounded delight of 
the majority of his subjects, has come into his own 
once more. 

To get the proper bearings of this development. one 
must go back two or three years. The immediate 
cause of the explosion of anti-Kaiser sentiment, in 
1908, was the publication of that masterpiece of in- 
diseretion—the Daily Tclegraph interview. In it the 
Kaiser roundly rebuked the English people for re 
fusing to trust his professions of friendship, spoke 
of his subjects as being preponderantly hostile to 
Great Britain, informed the world that it was he 
and he alone who frustrated the Russian and French 
project of intervention during the Boer War, and 
warned Japan that the German fleet was being built 
for service in the Pacific. No statements could have 
been more deftly contrived to embroil the Kaiser with 
his subjects, and Germany with the three leading 
Powers of Europe and Asia and the chapter of hu- 
miliating accidents by which they came to be pub- 
lished with the imprimatur of the Wilhelmstrasse 
intensified the fury and mortification of the German 
people and threatened to precipitate a furious struggle 
between the nation and the Crown. There was at 
once a reverberating explosion. The nation for the 
time was at one in agreeing that all reasonable limits 
had been passed and that the moment had. come not 
only to prevent such indiscretions for the future, 
but to uproot the system which made them _pos- 
sible. 

And what gave the last edge of bitterness to the 
popular resentment was the Kaiser’s ostentatious in- 
difference. While all Germany was ringing with in- 
dignant protests, while the Reichstag was belaboring 
the head of the German state with unprecedented vigor, 
and while every one declared that the Empire was in 
the throes of the most momentous domestic crisis it 
had experienced since it became united, the Kaiser 
was six hundred miles away from Berlin, out of Ger- 
many altogether, shooting pheasants with the heir to 
the Austrian throne, and regaling himself with music- 
hall performances into the small hours of the 
morning. 

The debates in the Reichstag in November, 1908, 
showed a unanimity of condemnation. The whole 
German people, indeed, turned upon their Kaiser in 
a sudden fury of pent-up irritation. The law of /¢se- 
majesté was simply ignored. Writers and cartoonists 
gave unhampered expression to the popular rage. By 
the organs of every party the Kaiser was attacked 
in unmeasured terms. The Social Democrats brougitt 
forward a motion demanding that the Chancellor 
should be made responsible to Parliament for all 
political acts of the sovereign and providing ma- 
chinery for impeaching him, if necessary, before 4 
parliamentary high court. The Catholic Centre, the 
largest and most compact party in the Reichstag. put 
down a motion calling upon the Federal Counci! t0 
establish the responsibility of the Chancellor by !egis 
lation. But these motions never got beyond the agenda 
paper. 

Nothing, indeed, was more remarkable in the de 
bates in the Reichstag than the way the speakers, 
for all their apparent boldness, shirked the real issue 
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+ one of them suggested that the Kaiser’s powers 

uld be abridged by an amendment to the con- 

‘ution. Not one of them proposed to vest the con- 

| of foreign affairs in a Reichstag committee or in 

\linister directly responsible to the representatives 

the people. Not one of them asked for a change 
-. «he strueture of the German system. All that they 
lid ask for, in effect, was an assurance, an informal 

,lerstanding between the Kaiser and his subjects, 

while his powers and opportunities were to re- 
snain unaffected, he would make a more temperate 
ise of them. 

rhis assurance was forthcoming. Prince Biilow 

jared his conviction that the Emperor Would in 

ye “observe that reserve, even in private con- 
yersations, which is equally indispensable in the in- 
terest of a uniform policy and for the authority of the 
Crown.” To this the Chancellor added that “ were 
that not so, neither I nor any successor of mine could 
assume the responsibility.” An official pronouncement 
was then published in the papers, to the effect that 
the Emperor approved Prince Biilow’s words and 
would regard it as his highest Imperial task “ to 
secure the consistency of the policy of the Empire 
with the maintenance of the constitutional responsi- 
bilities.” What it all came to, therefore, was that 
the Kaiser undertook to put a guard upon his tongue 
and that he tacitly and inferentially admitted that 
no Chancellor could reasonably be expected to shoulder 
the responsibility for words used or acts performed 
without his previous knowledge or consent. But that, 
of course, was very far from being a constitutional 
cuarantee. It was simply a vague, personal declara- 
tion, the value of which depended on the Kaiser’s 
temperament. For eighteen months, however, the John B. Moisant, the American aviator killed by The daring Arch Hoxsey, who met death in his aeroplane 
— sedulously courted prudence and the common- a fall from his airship at New Orleans, Dec. 31 at Los Angeles on the day of Moisant’s fatal accident 
ace. 

When he appeared in public he received the manu- 

script of the speech he was about to deliver from 
the Chancellor’s hands. He avoided all sensational 
utterances; he was cbviously a reformed character, 
a more than constitutional monarch, with a more than 
constitutional regard for the proprieties. But so far 
from being delighted with his transformation, the 
Germans began to find it rather dull, began to sigh 
for the old Kaiser back again, began to miss _ the 
fire and rhetoric and rhapsody of his former har- 
angues. And the Kaiser steadfastly refused to gratify 
them. 

With consummate art he went on talking platitudes 
and being uninteresting. But at length, one day in 
last August at Kénigsberg, he let himself go, pro- 
claimed the doctrine of “ Divine Right” with his old 
fervor, recalled how “my grandfather placed by his 
own right the Crown of the Kings of Prussia upon 
his head, once again laying stress upon the fact that 
it was conferred upon him by the grace of God alone 
and not by parliaments, meetings of the people, or 
popular decisions,” and wound up with the declaration, 
“Considering myself as an instrument of the Lord, 
without heeding the views and opinions of the day, 1 
go my own way, which is devoted solely and alone to 
the prosperity and peaceful development of our Father- 
land.” 

The speech led at once to an outburst of criticism 
and expostulation, but an outburst very much more 
moderate than the tornado of 1908. When the Reich- 
stag reassembled in December, the Social Democrats 
at once asked the Chancellor what he intended to do 
about it and how he proposed to make good the 
declarations announced to the Reichstag by Prince 
Biilow and shattered by the Kénigsberg speech. The 
Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, in his re- 
ply, first of all denied that the Kénigsberg speech was 
in any way an infraction of the Kaiser’s undertaking 
and then went on to the real heart of the controversy 
by affirming that the Kaiser’s proclamation of ab- 
solutist views contained nothing incompatible with 
the constitutional law of Prussia. The Prussian con- 
stitutions, he declared, knew not the conception of 
“the a of the people.” The Prussian kings 
were kings i ight. ' : 
holders ey ny b-sond aus ts yin Poon gag = One of the telephone boxes established in some of the main throughfares in London for the 
personal irresponsibility of the king, the independent benefit of motorists. The photograph shows an automobile-driver receiving a call for his services 
and original character of the monarch’s rights—those 
are fundamental conceptions of the Prussian state 
Which have retained their vitality even in the era of 
constitutional development.” The Chancellor, it is 
true, was speaking of the Kaiser in his capacity of 
King of Prussia and not of German Emperor, but his 
words were meant to have and were interpreted as 
having an Imperial and not merely a state sig- 
nificance. 

The Conservatives in the Reichstag cheered this to 
the echo; the Radicals and the Socialists got the 
worst of it all down the line, and their absolute failure 
to make the Kénigsberg speech a pretext for a parlia- 
mentary demonstration has been everywhere recog- 
nized. “A visitor from Mars,” said one of the corre- 
spondents, “dropping in upon the meek and humble 
Session which discussed the Socialist interpellation 
over the Kénigsberg ‘Divine Right’ manifesto, could 
never have believed that it was the same outraged 
Parliament which condemned the personal régime 
unanimously and unreservedly only two short years 
ago.” From every quarter of the House, except the 
Socialist benches, came glorifications of the Kaiser 
and his conduct, and even the Socialists and their 
Radical allies spoke of him in accents of unwonted 
restraint; and the press, in commenting on the de- 
bate, showed a clear appreciation of the fact 
a the tumult of 1908 had, after all, led to no- 

ing, 

ie Kaiser, in short, scored a prodigious triumph. 
is all suggestion of constitutional guarantees of 
nsible parliamentary government. Gone are the 
‘ances that Prince Btilow announced to the Reich- 
‘tig with an air of satisfaction that soon afterward 
a him his post. All things are as they were; the 
ica on people have tried the experiment of a tongue- 
i He PeOReEE, monstrously circumspect Kaiser, and 
. ee found it little to their liking; they revert 
a. “— natural longing for a sovereign full of initia- ms ns 
i von ine if need be, indiscretion. The Kaiser, Benn Pitman, “ the-father of American shorthand, Shark jaws some millions of years old in New 
ord, is himself again. who died in Cincinnati recently at the age of 88 York’s American Museum of Natural History 
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THE INAUGURATION OF THE UNITED STATES AERONAUTICAL RESERVE AND 
THE PLANS THAT HAVE BEEN MADE FOR THIS AERIAL SCOUTING FORCE 


SN man creates reality out of the chrysa- 
lis of a dream, there is romance, The 
observation was far from being an 
idle comment. That romance is not 
evolved exclusively from _heart- 
throbs is borne out—just for ex- 
ample—in, say, the biggest sky- 
scraper of a great city or an archi- 
tectural achievement of note, both of which without 
doubt found their earliest beginnings in numerous 
“castles in Spain.” A man dreamed a dream one day 
last summer, as he stood on the aviation-grounds at 
Garden City, Long Island, his eyes shielded by a pair 
of field-glasses. A month later an aerial adjunct to 
the army—under the rule of a commodore, a chief of 
staff, a general board, six vice-commodores, and, con- 
nected with it, a corps of air seouts—was recognized 
by the government of the United States. And that 
was the reality. 

The man was John Barry Ryan, a son of Thomas 
I’. Ryan, of New York. The department which has come 
into existence through him, in the ineredibly short 
space of a month, is the United States Aeronautical 
Reserve. Along with the discussion of .other matters 
which have jumped into being with the rapid-fire de- 
velopment which has marked every feature connected 
with the growth of the Reserve, Mr. Ryan asked a 
friend one morning if he did not think the old Lenox 
Mansion, the property of his father at 53 Fifth 
Avenue, would make an excellent club-house. The 
friend most emphatically did. Forthwith, the work of 
tearing out partitions and laying down rugs was 
at once begun. 

it seems fitting, though strange, that this home, 
associated as it: is with the history of New York’s 
past, should now be called upon to shelter under its 
roof an organization expressive of the greatest modern 
development and which is playing its enormous part 





By E. D. Robimson 





It is proposed to have 
the landing-stage 250 
feet long and 75 feet 
wide. It will extend 
across the tops of the 
houses on the east side 
of Fifth Avenue, from 
the Reserve Building, for 
an entire block. Protee- 
tive measures against 
accident will be provided 
in a wide netting which 
will be stretched around 
the entire northern and 
eastern sides. Who can 
say how long it will be 
before the clubs, hotels, 
and many houses in New 
York are equipped with 
just such stations for 
wayfaring aeroplanes? 
For it is an idle matter 
to draw caricatures of 
the future in an age of 
miracles, and were the 
dream all dreamed there 
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would be nothing left to 
our imaginations or ro- 
mance, either, which 
after all, is the glow of 

















the wondering public on 
all great and _  accom- 
plished things. 

As the house stands at 
present it represents the 
most interesting and unusual home of any organization 
in the country. Perhaps because it is an unusual 
organization. Certainly no club-house in this section 
of the East has attracted wider attention. The music: 

room of the Lenox Man- 
sion has been converted 








into the chief feature of 
the place—a lecture-hall 
and model-room. Save 
for the pipes on either 
side of an upper win- 
dow, so built as to let 
the light in most effect- 
ively, the organ has been 
taken out. . In its place 
has been erected a plat- 
form. The remainder of 
the room has been gener- 
ally cleared, and here it 
is that the famous Blé- 
riot, with which John 
B. Moisant made his 
flight around the Statue 
of Liberty, was on exhi- 
bition. Every day 
crowds of people applied 
at the secretary’s office 
for admission cards, that 
they might have a 
glimpse of the machine. 

Types of  djrigible 
balloons have already 
commenced to come in 
and are hanging from 
the ceiling, while minia- 
ture models of Wrights, 
Blériots, and Farmans 














A view of the large model-room 


in opening the way to a new world era. An American 
flag now floats over the front entrance and plans are 
under consideration for having a landing-station, for 
aeroplanes, constructed on the roof of the building. 


may also be seen. The 
bare walls of the old 
music-room are covered 
with a _ profusion of 
American flags. Opening out of the lecture-hall is the 
reading-room, without doubt the most attractive place 
in the building, from the standpoint of comfort. The 
furnishing is entirely of the purely mission order. Huge 


The headquarters of the U. S. Aeronautical Reserve in Fifth Avenue, New York 


leather chairs and sofas, the inevitable small table with 
its accompanying tebacco-tray, and a grate fire have 
been responsible for merging more than one appoint- 
ment from a given number of minutes into the hour 
class. The big library-table is spread with all kinds of 
aviation literature. Writing-desks are set within easy 
reach and on the walls are to be found pictures of 
famous aeroplane flights and caricatures of famous 
aviators. Little dummy-men may be seen going their 
busy way across the shelves and bookcases, bowed 
down beneath the. weight of varityped aeroplanes. 
Already the work has begun on gathering together 
what will, in time, be the most complete aviation 
library in the world. Not the least interesting feature 
of this room is a bulletin-board on which members 
dropping in may find the latest aeronautical news, 
notices concerning forthcoming lectures, and, _fre- 
quently, cablegrams and copies of correspondence of 
interest, which may not have found space in the 
columns of the press. 

Across the hall, on the right, is the commodore’s 
rocm. The atmosphere here is rather more conven- 
tional. Autographed photographs of men of distinc- 
tion decorate the walls, as well as interesting souvenirs 
of notable flights. In the rear of the commodore’s 
quarters are those of the secretary of the Reserve. 
They consist of two adjoining rooms, and here the 
machinery of the organization is located. Since the 
founding of the Reserve the wheels have been re- 
volving night and day. A force of stenographers is 
kept constantly at work, the desks are piled with 
letters of inquiry and congratulation, and many en- 
close subscriptions to membership, which now num- 
bers more than six thousand. The telephones con- 
stantly clamor with suggestions and queries, or the 
results of certain well-laid plans on the part of men 
who are taking foremost rank in stimulating the tide 
of fascination for aeronautics which has caught the 
public in its current. 

“ What is the Reserve really for and what is it 
going to do? I’ve read a lot about it in the papers,” 
was the unflattering comment of one man, as he re- 
turned from a visit to the Moisant machine in the 
model-room one day. 

“Oh, it’s just an organization to promote the sport 





























The lounge-room of the air scouts 
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The office of the commodore of the Reserve 
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a; aviation,” replied the friend, with much positive- 
1.ss and less knowledge. ai: ; 

\n organization to promote the sport of aviation is 

+ exactly what the United States Aeronautical Re- 
<orye is not. Strangely enough, however, it is the 
outerowth of aviation merely as a pastime. When 
in Barry Ryan, the first and present commodore, 
iopped on his way to a seashore resort to see the air- 
slips at Garden City last summer, Clifford B. Har- 
mon was flying his Farman biplane purely for sport. 
i; may have been the blood of his distinguished an- 
westor, John Barry, the first commodore of the United 
States Navy, throbbing in his veins, for then it was 
that Commodore Ryan had the vision of the aeroplane 
a: x vessel of war. The first and main idea of the 
possibilities of an aeroplane, in peppering a battleship 
with bombs from above, crowded other thoughts of the 
enormous value of the air-ship as a utility agent, not 
only in the matter of reconnoitring for observation, 
but in the capacity of a messenger service. 

By that time Mr. Harmon had made his landing, 
and. after greeting his friend, the latter asked him 
why, inasmuch as he was taking the risk anyway, he 
did not do something with his machine which carried a 
serious motive back of it. This conversation, not more 
than fifteen minutes in length, resulted in the chalked 
outline of a battleship four hundred and ten feet over 
all, with a beam of forty-two feet, drawn with the 
assistance of Captain I. 8. Van Duser, of the Brook- 
lyn Navy-yard. There were also three submarines, 
each one hundred and fifty feet over all, with a beam 
of fifteen feet, the conning-towers and periscopes show- 
ing and arranged as though being towed by the larger 
ship. ‘Travelling one hundred and fifty feet aloft, at 
the rate of forty-five miles an hour, Mr. Harmon 
theoretically destroyed the battleship and submarines 
with eight out of nine bombs, hurled from his aero- 
plane. A few days later the United States Aero- 
nautical Reserve was organized at the Harvard Avia- 
tion Field, Atlantic, Massachusetts. The officer chosen 
by Robert Shaw Oliver, Acting Secretary of War, to 
correspond and consult with the Reserve in regard to 
its relation to the War Department, is Brigadier- 
General James Allen, Chief Signal Officer of the Army, 
and the Navy is likewise represented by Captain 
Irving W. Chambers. 

The territory of the country has been made up into 
six divisions, namely, the New England States, Middle 
States, Southern States, Eastern Central States, West- 
ern Central States, and the Pacific States. The 
General Board—consisting of Commodore Ryan, Wilbur 
Wright, Professor Abbott Lawrence Rotch, of Har- 
vard; Herbert L. Satterlee, Charles H. Allen, John F. 
Fitzgerald, of Boston; Cortland Field Bishop, Glenn 
i. Curtiss, and Clifford B. Harmon—elects the vice- 
commodores in charge of each division, these taking 
rank next to the chief of staff. The chief of staff is 
Clifford B. Harmon. Following this, each State and 
Territory will have its own captain, and next in 
station will be the lieutenants, who achieve their 
rank by the ownership or successful operation 
of aeroplanes or dirigible balloons. It is expected 
that a practice-ground will be arranged for at Wash- 
ington, and the Reserve will have three aeroplanes 
converted to its use the coming summer, including a 
Farman, a Wright, and a Blériot. 

If the ideas of the founder of the Reserve and his 
fellow officers shall be realized according to the plans 
mapped out, an excellent opportunity will be afforded 
men who, having enlisted actively with the Reserve, 
desire to increase what knowledge they have concerning 
acronautics. It is hoped to establish camps through- 
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out the country, under the different divisions, and the 


officers who are themselves flying men will be subject 
to orders to go to whatever stations they are sent to 
give instructions to the men camped there. Thus, as 
many men as possible will be taught active service, 
that the Reserve may stand in readiness at any time 
at the call of the government. Carl Blenner, the de- 
signer of the Lincoln penny, is working on a button 
for the Aeronautical Reserve, which will permit the 
wearer to pass any Reserve lines, or enter any of its 
precincts. 

Much has been said about the aeroplane as a nega- 
tiye virtue, owing to its possibilities as a. destroyer of 
fleets, cities, and encampments. It has even been 






to postal delivery, Postmaster-General Hitchcock  be- 
came deeply interested in the subject after his recent 
tight with Comte Jacques de Lesseps, at Baltimore. 
With this same messenger-carrying idea in view, the 
United States Aeronautical Reserve had the first test 
of the kind made at Washington, and in commemora- 
tion of this the Historie Sites Committee of the Dis 
trict of Columbia has ordered a tablet made, the in- 
seription to read as follows: 

“Claude Grahame-White, an English aviator. 
alighted in a Farman biplane on this spot, October 14, 
1910, after a ‘cross-country flight from Bennings race 
track, to pay his respects to General James Allen, 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army. This is the first time 

















. “The first time that a heavier-than-air tlying-machine ever alighted in the streets of any city in 
the world.” Claude Grahame -White alighting in Executive Avenue between the Executive offices 
of the President and the State, War, and Navy Department building in Washington, D.C. 


printed that two men travelling high in air in an 
aeroplane could, with a few well-directed. bombs, wipe 
out an army transport. There are sceptics among the 
listeners, including no less a person than Hiram 
Maxim, who quietly ask: 

“And what, in the mean time, would the army be 
doing ?” 

Hubert Latham has said that a sheet of steel could 
be made to protect the radiator of any air-ship, and 
that it would be difficult for a missile to find a vital 
spot on the illusive birds of passage. But with the 


guns of an army, guns that are deadly at 1,000 feet, 
trained on a fleet of aeroplanes, may that point never 
be proved! 


There are others far more worthy of atten- 
tion and immediate interest. As a utility agent the 


aeroplane, for messenger and observation service, will 
not, in the very near future, be outclassed. 


Relative 





' dropping easily in front of the doors of the State, War, 


that an aviator flew over the national capital, and the 
first time that a heavier-than-air flying-machine ever 
alighted in the streets of: any city in the world.” 

The original plan of the Reserve was to have Mr. 
White carry a passenger from Bennings race-track, who, 
with him, was to leave his card at the executive office 
of the President, and at the State, War, and Navy 
departments. But, owing to the stiff wind blowing, 


‘this arrangement was thought inadvisable and Gra 


hame-White went alone, flying swiftly over Washing- 
ton, circling the Washington Monument, and then 


and Navy departments. The now famous street on 
which he alighted is Executive Avenue, and is forty 
feet two inches in width. The Farman biplane with 
which he created this piece of history and performed 
the test is thirty-eight feet six inches from tip to tip. 
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The Washington Life Building, seventeen sto- 
a high, as it appears when photographed 
rom the flagstaff of the Singer Building 




















The photographer suspended from 
the top of the flagstaff of the Sin- 
ger Building, 670 feet above ground 


“HEY, THERE, BELOW!” 


TWO VIEWS OF NEW YORK’S SKYSCRAPERS AND.ONE OF THE UPSIDE-DOWN MAN WHO TOOK THEM 
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The Singer Building, taken from the 
top of its steel flagstaff, which ap- 
pears on the left, marked with a cross 





































































































HE Fat Little Eng- 
lishman with the 
Red Fuce was 


puffed up to an even 
greater degree of ti- 
tensity than ever. His 
visage was fairly flam- 
ing with all the splen- 
did glory of a tropical 
sun at eventide, as the 
good ship Digestic 
weighed anchor and 
steamed out of, . the 
roadstead at Gibraltar. 
He was enjoying to the 
full that splendid thrill 
to which every true 
Briton is entitled when 
he thinks of the signifi- 
cance of that marvel- 
lous projection from the sea, protruding its defiant head 
up out of the waters, and acknowledging in the heavens 
above, the earth beneath, or the waters under the 
earth nothing that is the temporal superior of the 
standard that floats ever from its summit. It was 
quite evident from his manner, as he entered the dining- 
saloon and seated himself at the table, that he was 
laying for Boggs. ‘The latter was not far behind him, 
and his buoyant whistle was heard in the passageway 
without as he came eagerly down the stairs, two steps 
at a time, ready to do justice to the good things pro- 
vided by the ever-resourceful stewards. As the first 
sibilant notes greeted the Fat Little Englishman’s 
ears he stiffened visibly, as if bracing himself for an 
inevitable conilict, squaring his shoulders and_per- 
mitting himself the luxury of a faint smile at the 
corners of his mouth as he thought of the victory soon 
to perch upon his banners. 

“Well, Mr. Boggs,” said he, with a cocky tilt of his 
head as the Man from Missouri took his accustomed 
seat at the table, “I trust you were duly impressed 
to-day.” 

“T sure was,” said Boggs, giving his touselled head 
a significant shake. “ And, by ginger, who wouldn’t 
be? I don’t think the veriest jellyfish could escape 
a thrill as he looked about him on a day such as this 
has been, under these lovely blue skies, surrounded by 
such glorious things.” 

“ Ah!” sighed the Fat Little Englishman, joyously. 
“ Praise from Sir Hubert—” 

* Never met the gentleman,” said Boggs; “ but if he 
was such a clod that this did not impress him as he 
had never been impressed before he must have been 
a hopeless case. Why, just think of it for a single 
moment! Off there, scarcely a stone’s-throw away, lay 
that marvellous mystical land of Spain. Just think of 
her history. What a curious combination of romance. 
glory, and tragedy! Now sealing the heights of 
splendid achievement, now draining to the dregs the 
bitter cup of deéay, humiliation, and sorrow!” 

“Hum!” ejaculated the Fat Little Englishman. 
“ Spain, eh?” 

“Yes, sir, Spain,” said Boggs, with a sly little wink 
at the Captain. “TI have gazed upon it at last. The 
former home of that enlightened potentate Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the King and the Suffragette, without 
whose aid the glorious stretches of my beloved Mis- 
souri might never have gladdened the eye of man. 
Why should T not feel a thrill when for the first time 
in my life the Fates have permitted me to stand 
quietly by and look out upon those fair shores, my 
mind teeming with inexpressible thoughts, and my 
heart overwhelmed with emotions for the proper ex- 
pression of which human speech itself is inarticulate? 
We of America, my dear Dr. Bull, are said to be lack- 
ing in gratitude, after the manner of Republics, but 
there are still among us a favored few who remember 
the past, and I rejoice to say that I am one of them. 
Lacking in reverence as the most of us are for the 
purple of royalty. we are not lacking in regard, nay, 
even in affection, for those generous souls who have be- 
come kings and queens by a mere accident of birth, and 
who have tried to redeem themselves by acts of noble 
philanthropy for the general uplift of mankind. As 
one of those whose whole happiness and whose every 
blessing in life has resulted from their timely contribu- 
tions to the cause of Christopher Columbus, IT should 
regard myself as the veriest kind of an ossified proto- 
plasm, sir, if in the presence of that scene, and all 
that its contemplation brought in review before my 
mind’s eye, I had not felt grateful to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and if the highways had been a trifle 
less dusty T should gladly have gone down on one knee 
to make an obeisance of respect to their blessed 
memories, 

* Pouf!” ejaculated the Fat Little Englishman, but 
Whether this was an intimation of an inward scorn, 
or the natural result of a blow beneath the belt. there 
was no time to inquire, for Boggs apparently noticed it 
not, and proceeded with fervor to expatiate upon the 
wonders of the Land of the Hidalgo. 

“In these days when capital stands ever ready to 
finance every other project of scientific import, from 
the discovery of the north and south poles to the sup- 
pression of the katydid, I don’t think we really appre- 
ciate the service which in the emergent hour Spain 
rendered the cause of humanity when she dug down 
into her overhauls and produced the wherewithal to 


PICTURES BY ALBERT LEVERING , 
FROM THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR 


send Columbus to sea,” said Boggs. ‘ With our great 
Captains of Industry responding to every cause in 
sight, and some that are out of sight, with the neces- 
sary funds to send the explorer in new fields rejoicing 
on his perilous way, it is inconceivable to us that there 
ever could have been a time when the needed cash 
was lacking to put great enterprises through. There 
were no lecture platforms in those days to help a 
fellow out, and the idea of syndicating what he was 
going to do in the newspapers was unknown to the 
leaders of scientific thought in those ancient times, so 
that Christopher Columbus was compelled to go about 
the land like the veriest beggar, with his hat in his 
hand, beseeching men to crown their names with im- 
perishable fame by lending him the wherewithal to 
prove the truth of his theories, and all in vain until 
he had penetrated to the foot of the throne itself, and 
there he found it. And what is the result? Missouri 
in all its grandeur. Texas in all its imperial splendor. 
Kentucky with its spirited women and handsome 
horses, to say nothing of the liquid life that has bub- 
bled forth from its teeming fields to fill the soul of 
the hardy pioneer with courage. The fertile acreage 
of New Jersey has poured forth its juicy fruits into 
the lap of humanity as one of the direct results of that 
generous confidence in an unknown adventurer. Where 
would imperial New York have been to-day if the 
American continent had not been discovered? Where 
Boston and Albany? Where Cincinnati, Hamilton, and 
Dayton? Where Chicago, Rock Island, Burlington, or 
Quincey? Emporia, Kansas, would be but the fancy of 
the poet’s idle hours. Denver a lost ideal. Reno a 
vision of a never-found Atlantis, and Seattle, if at all, 
a province of Japan on the lonely sands of Puget 
Sound. No, no, Mr. Bull, you will not find among us 
Americans who think at all any lack of appreciation 
of all that those scenes that we have looked upon to- 
day, even as Moses gazed from afar upon the Promised 
Land, stand for.” - 

Boggs paused for a moment to catch his breath and 
help himself to the pin-money pickles before him, forti- 
fied by which he resumed. 

“Then think of the storied past of Spain. Apart 
from Columbus, Ponce de Leon, Cortez, and Balboa, 
what poets has it not inspired!” he went on. ‘“ What 
is there in all the history of letters that is more beau- 
tiful than that poem of Santiago de Diégo, 


“Oh, where doth flow a fairer river 
Than thou, O sparkling Guadalquiver! 


Or words to that effect. I cannot remember the exact 
words, but many a time when I have stood on the 
banks of our own beautiful American Wabash, wonder- 
ing if that was not the answer to the poet’s question, 
I have dreamed of the days when I should gaze with 
my own eyes upon the far-off vales where the Guadal 
lay quivering in the soft mellow light of the silver 
moon, while with castanet and tambourine some love- 
sick don made the night air musical with his passionate 
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strains to some embowered Duleinea hiding behind the 
roses of her baleony. Ah, the poetry of it! And then 
the humor and the pathos of that old knight, Don 
Quixote, the original insurgent, with his lance in hand, 
hieing forth to do battle with wrong, a model of 
courage and the fountain-source of a great deal of 
our modern statesmanship. To look out upon the home 
of such a one alone would I gladly have braved (le 
perils of this vasty wetness we have just trickled 
across.” 

“You seem to be pretty well up on Spain, Mr. 
Roggs,” smiled the Captain, as Boggs paused, panting 
heavily in the ecstasy of his eloquence. 

“Yes,” said the Man from Missouri. “ You see, 
Captain,” he explained, “‘ when we declared war against 
Spain I took the trouble to look the place up. I had 
enlisted in a home regiment organized to protect our 
State-House at Jefferson City from surprise by the 
Spanish troops, and was sufficiently interested in the 
matter to look up the question of whom we were fight- 
ing, even if I couldn’t get anybody to tell me what we 
were fighting about.” 

“Not caring particularly, I suppose,” suggested the 
Fat Little Englishman, scornfully, “whether it were 
information or misinformation, either, eh?” 

“No,” said Boges. “I didn’t care. I just took what 
I could get out of the Encyclopedia Britannica, ani let 
it go at that. It’s a cute little compilation of intercst- 
ing facts and obituaries. Ever read it?” 

* And was Spain all you could see here to-day?” de- 
manded the Fat Little Englishman, ignoring the 
question. 

“Not by a long shot,” said Boggs, catching his 
second wind deftly. “ After I had feasted my eyes on 
the glories of that scene I turned them in the other 
direction, and there, across the sparkling waters of that 
narrow strait through which centuries ago Columbus 
had sailed in his caramels, lay that vast land of il- 
limitable possibilities, Africa. Africa, the continent 
that held Egypt in its warm embrace, the home of the 
pyramids from whose lofty summits, as Napoleon Bona- 
parte observed, forty centuries look down upon us. The 
land of the Pharaohs and the P. T. Olomies. The 
abiding-place of innumerable mummies of high dis- 
tinction. The gorgeous spot where Cleopatra and the 
Sphinx were alternately wooed by Cesar and old Mark 
Antony, the Theodore Roosevelt and the William Jen- 
nings Bryan of antiquity, and as my heart had thrilled 
over the valleys of the Guadalquiver, and the land of 
Castile, Aragon, and Tabasco, so now did I stand over- 
whelmed by silent awe at the thought that over there 
was the valley of the Nile, along whose pale-green 
waters, before Methuselah was born, had flourished a 
civilization equal to our own. But it was not of 
Africa as a thing of the past that I dreamed. Spain 
was to me the emblem of the past. Over there on that 
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Off there lay that marvellous, mystical [and of Spain 
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called Dark Continent lay a vision of the future. 
‘here was the habitat of the Sahara, standing ready to 
ut ply the world with the grit needed for the great 
enterprises that are yet to be, and that even now we 
who are so proud of our eminence along lines of scien- 
tific development wot not of. I had a vision of that 
oyeat day when the hand of man is laid in kindness 
wp » that vast stretch of arid desert, and it finds 
it<c]f enmeshed in so intricate a network of canals and 
man-made rivers that to. the eye of the soaring 

-roplanist flying across its balmy acreage it will re- 
canble a dress-pattern in a woman’s magazine, more 
than the home of unfruitful despair, the which will 
ease its now barren soil to blossom forth into a teem- 
inv garden of rarely beautiful flowers and luscious 
fruit to satisfy the hunger of man for inward and out- 
ward loveliness. Who that has any imagination at 
all ean fail to believe that some day capital and science, 
walking hand in hand with labor, shall proceed thither 
to redeem its waste places, changing its name from 
Sahara-I to Sahara-H, and causing it to become the 
fruitful mother of many nations?” 

There being no response saving the heavy breathing 
of the Fat Little Englishman, and a slight rippling 
siecle from the Maiden Lady with the Golden Curls, 
PBoees continued, 

“} tell you, my friends, when the great Sahara Land 
and Sand Company begins to water its stock and get 
its corner lots fit for public consumption by means of 
a judicious system of irrigation,” said he, “ we shall 
find that the name of Sahara has ceased to be the 
emblem of sterility, and with that of the old Goddess 
Ceres, the deity of the Harvest, will be on the lips of 
grateful people everywhere as the token of smiling 
Plenty. Here will be solved the suburban proposition 
of the ages, for with submarine pneumatic tubes run- 
ning great cylinders under the sea from all quarters of 
ihe earth, under three-minute headway every hour of 
the day and night, the business men of England, 
America, and Europe will be able at the end of their 
daily toil in London, New York, Berlin, Paris, or even 
Hongkong and Tokio, to return hither to the home of 
perpetual summer as easily as the week-ender now 
runs out of the erowded cities into the vales of peace 
and rest for his Sunday relaxation from toil. Little 
cottages, the happy homes of toiling millions from 
everywhere, will rear themselves where now is naught 
but the howling sand-dune upon whose glittering and 
blinding face no trace of vegetation can be found, set 
in the midst of fertile garden-closes, in whose fecund 
laps the fortunate dweller thereon will find the where- 
withal to provide his table with lavish stores of tooth- 
some provender, and as a natural result of many men 
of many nationalities dwelling thus together in neigh- 
borly intercourse a long step toward the unity of na- 
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“You ought to see Pike’s Peak!’ 


tions wil! have been taken. Wars will cease, and where 
strife was, righteousness and peace will reign. All of 
these things flashed across my vision like a revelation 
of the future as my eye sped over those blue waters and 
alighted upon-the hazy horizon line of the African hills. 

“Nor was that all— 
say rather it was the be- 
ginning, for as on the 
wings of imagination my 
glance sped onward, 
penetrating farther and 


farther into the mys- 
terious depths of that 
continent, it perceived 


something of the vast 
stores of treasure that lie 
untouched, deep hid with- 
in the jungle and the 
forest, and in the loins of 
the various substrata. 
Here, too, innumerable 
heroes had joined battle 
with fearsome ° beasts— 
the lion, the zebra, the 
rhino, and the yak, so 


WK 72 long the savage masters 
AID ZY), yy’ of the region, were gradu- 
> EA Tp, \ ally succumbing to the 
PP flog by ) YA prowess of man. Here 
hs IN g/, ZY had trod men like Living- 


od 
\ | i, WG lZ stone, Stanley, Gordon 
\ Uh gee and our own illustrious 
WZ, a Y, son of thunder but lately 
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returned, carrying to the 
benighted all the bless- 
ings of civilization, to 
which they were slowly 
but surely yielding. In 
hitherto impenetrable 
wastes sermons had been 
preached, and_ savage 
tribes taught something 
of the real meaning of 
life. In forests primeval 
typewriters had clicked, 
kodaks had snapped, and 


untrod 


hitherto 
endless trails of canned goods, showing that whither 
enterprise chooses to go, thither it will go despite the 


on virgin soil by man now lay 


reactionary tendencies of the untutored mind. In 
spots where lordly lions had loudly roared and lashed 
their lissome tails the phonograph had played There 
Will Be a Hot Time in The Old Jungle To-night, 
as the Stars and Stripes were flung to the breezes 
over the home cf the free and the tents of the 
brave. Beyond this, the Congo with its wealth of 
ivory, and farther along still, gradually succumbing 
to the onward rush of enlightenment, the vast empire 
of South Africa, rich in lustrous gems, its one-time 
lonely veldts and kopjes echoing and re-echoing to the 
sounds of liberty, hope, and progress. Ah yes, gentle- 
men, this has indeed been a joyous day for me as | 
stood there upon that rocky coign of vantage from 
which we have just departed, I with reluctance and 
you no doubt with regret, and saw these things that I 
have hitherto looked upon only with the eye of 
fancy!” 

“You must have had several welsh-rabbits 
night, Mr. Boggs,” said the Captain, amiably. 

“Not more than usual, Captain,” said Boggs, with 
a laugh. “ Honest Injun, I only had five.” 

“But goodness gracious, man!” cried the Fat Little 
Englishman, erupting rather than speaking, “ didn’t 
you see anything else? These visions of yours are 
all well enough, and you tell of them with all the 
fervid eloquence of one of your native stump-speakers, 
but what did you think of Gibraltar itself? You 
must have seen that.” 

“What did I think of what?” returned Boggs, inno- 
cently. 

“Gibraltar—the Rock of Gibraltar, famed all the 
world over as—” 


last 


“Oh, the Rock—yes, of course,” said Boggs. “ You 
mean the original of that insurance ad?” 
“Tush!” ejaculated the Fat Little Englishman. 


“ However, if that is your way of putting it, let’s put 
it that way, only what have you got to say about it?” 
It was quite evident that Mr. Bull was no excep- 
tion to his race in the matter of tenacity. 
“Why,” said Boggs, with a gentle smile, “ it struck 
me as being some rock all right, all right. but, good 
Lord, Mr. Bull, you ought to see Pike’s Peak!” 





A Crisis in Golf 


By LEIGHTON CALKINS 


OLF has been played abroad for decades, one 
might almost say for centuries. It has been 
played in this country for only about fifteen 
years. Naturally, ; 
drews rules in the 
the desirability o 
rules. for the 1 
tinuing toe 


we played according to the St. An- 
beginning. We have been alive to 
f maintaining a single code of playing 
whole world, and St. Andrews, while con- 
v nact the rules, has applauded our allegiance. 
Peon | as! three years ago, the rules had not been re- 
a. 3 4 long time, and had become very antiquated 
linres hadequate. Then there was an insistent and not 
ager demand from the Western section of this 
von a that the United States Golf Association should 
— ‘or itself, in view of the fact that St. Andrews 
ie si n no inclination to make over a code which 
behind ti. too long, and badly worded, besides being 

ns - times in many other ways. At the time 
ice oe of our national committee, and a 
re os its rules committee. I strenuously opposed 
had pra pn of a separate American code until we 
tol ne wh t. Andrews a chance to co-operate with us 
and 4 her al revision. They agreed to our proposition, 

'e rules were revised ‘in joint conference. 








Now, within two years, St. Andrews, without a word 
of notice to us, has amended the rules so as to bar all 
eentre-shafted clubs. Players generally, both here and 
abroad, deplore the rule as unnecessary and_as tending 
toward a general standardization of clubs and balls, 
which would be a violation of the traditions of the 
game and foreign to its real scope and character. 

While there is no question that golfers in both coun- 
tries are almost a unit in believing that no existing 
evi! justifies this radical deviation from former rules 
and customs, the important issue involved is alto- 
gether of a different nature. The point, in brief, is 
whether our association is bound, by any true loyalty 
to the best interests of the game, to adopt the St. 
Andrews ruling, while opposed to it on the merits. 

It would seem as if the issue was as clear cut as any 
issue well can be. If we are bound to do what we can 
to maintain the principle of a single code of rules for 
all countries, so, @ fortiori in St. Andrews. Golf is 
now a world-wide game. We have here at least half a 
million golfers. St. Andrews can hardly expect other 
countries to adopt its rules blindly and without con- 
sultation. We are no more interested in the matter of 
a universal code than they are. If they feel that their 
rules should be adopted elsewhere, in the general in- - 
terest of the game, they ought not to make rules arbi- 
trarily and expect them to be followed. 
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The fate of the Schenectady putter is hardly involved. 
A larger principle is at stake. We now know enough 
about the game to make rules ourselves, and there is 
no reason why we should not, if St. Andrews is willing 
to admit that it cares nothing for a general acceptance 
of its own code. They are not obligated in any way 
to consult us. But unless they do, it is folly to urge 
that we are bound to ratify their rulings in cases 
where, as in the present instance, we disagree and have 
not been consulted. 

In lawn-tennis they have their own rules, and we 
ours. Neither here nor abroad is a change ever made 
in the tennis rules until after a full interchange of 
views. If agreement is impossible, the rules differ to 
that extent. But both countries aim to keep as close 
together as possible, and have succeeded. 

There is no more a necessity for identical rules in 
golf than in lawn-tennis. If the United States Golf 
Association, which justly has been loyal to St. An- 
drews heretofore, even to a fault, now determines, 
through the mistaken efforts of the old conservative 
school in this country, which so far has maintained the 
control of affairs, to establish a precedent which shall 
obligate us, despite our own views, to follow blindly the 
dictates of the St. Andrews Club in all matters relat 
ing to the playing rules, we will surely be driven ulti- 
mately into a civil war. 











































































































BRUTUS? 


dn lrishman’s views of the 
@) J-B-YEATS 


Direll I but in the suburbs 

Of your good pleasure? If it be no more, 

Portia is Brutus’ harlot, not his wife. 
—SHAKESPEARE (Julius Cesar). 


N this happy land all the brooks 
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BORK ( : 

LESS and crystal streams of revolution 

SQ) —and in this sense it is a land of 


streams—fiow easily, for no one ever 
tries to dam them up; but it is by 
no means so in England. The con- 
sequence of this difference is that 
the. woman-suffrage movement, which 
here excites a pleasant curiosity, is 
there meeting with such opposition that the women 
have become angry and have been unwomanly enough 
to resort to violent methods as if they were men. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward is the leader of the anti-suf- 
fragettes there and starts off with a very sophistical 
proposal, according to which women are to have a 
consultative power with liberty to write letters to the 
papers, deliver speeches, and organize meetings, while 
renouncing forever all claim to the actual vote. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward holds the Arnold doctrine that her 
own class, the cultured upper English middle class, is 
the salt of the earth; and I call her proposal sophisti- 
cal because, while pretending to make concession, it 
is simply an arrangement by which the ladies of her 
own class shall wield power, while the women of every 
other class who have not the leisure or the faculty 
to make speeches, ete., are left in their original weak- 
ness. She and her friends talk as if the vote were 
an expression of opinion, and therefore needing for 
its exercise all sorts of culture, including, I suppose, 
the latest fads and theories of those, bewildered gentle- 
men, the social reformers and_ political economists. 
Whereas the vote is really a vehicle by which informa- 
tion may ‘reach the politicians—information as to how 
the people interested feel about laws proposed or 
actually pressing upon them, the vote being not so 
much an intellectual thing as an expression of the 
moral and emotional sense of things. The poorer 
women—above all, the working-man’s wife—abound in 
this great sense and know at first hand what: the lady 
of culture knows at second hand or by intellectual 
guesswork. The working-man’s wife is the providence 





lost by their “ unwomanly ” militant tactics in Eng- 
land, | have no difficulty in answering that on the 
whole they have gained. Ali the feminine conventions 
were against them, but at one blow they have levelled 
all these conventions. When people said it was not 
lady-like to want to vote or to try to be equal with 
men they answered, “ Well, we are not lady-like!” 
then proceeded to smash doors, hustle policemen, defy 
magistrates, and starve themselves in prison. This 
cleared the air; the word “ unlady-like ” has no longer 
any terrors, which is an immense gain. But they 
have done more than this. The mob of stupid or 
frivolous women whose only aim was to please the 
men are now interested observers. Rebellion lies 
hidden in the heart of every dependent person, and 
to see one of themselves who is pretty and well dressed 
arrested by a policeman for standing up for her own 
sex rouses this latent feeling. The learned women or 
the ugly, the ill-dressed or coarse-mannered women, 
the police may have and welcome, for these are the 
failures of the sex; the others are the true women 
whom they admire and imitate. One of these in the 
grasp of a _ policeman 
makes the most com- 
posed matron desire to 








use her finger nails. 

As to the anti-suffra- 
gettes in England who 
try so hard to see things 
with the eyes of men, 
one can only pity them, 
so flimsy, weak, and 
sophistical are their 
arguments. Their argu- 
ments are weak because 
their real feelings are 
opposed to their argu- 
ments. In Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s ease, it is 
only that she cannot 
bear that “ladies” 
should be outvoted by 
** women.” She has 
made a mistake; she 
has given up to ladies a 
brain that was meant 
for womankind. As re- 
gards all these women, 
their prejudices are 
against us, but their 
real feelings are with 
their own sex. They 
have strayed away from 
the fold; presently they 
will think better of it, 
and return, to our and 
their own great content- 
ment. 

The men, as a rule, 
are against women’s en- 
franchisement with pas- 
sionate sincerity and 
against it without any 
hope of success.  In- 
deed, it may be said 
that the discussion is 
finished and that they 
know it; the advocates 
on both sides have said 














The task of the women is to make these men hurry up 


of the husband and his family, their intellect and 
their conscience; and she, better than anybody else, 
better even than her husband, knows where the shoe 
pinches. Given accurate information, reaching Parlia- 
ment through the vehicle of the vote, and honest in- 
tentions among the ministers, government is not 
nearly so difficult a matter as some cunning people 
would pretend. That is why democracies have meant 
hope and progress. Air-spun theories and the mysteri- 
ous mysticism of culture are for aristocratic govern- 
ments, who for their own reasons desire to darken 
counsel and throw dust in people’s eyes. 

If I am asked whether the women have gained or 


their worst and _ their 
best. The learned judge 
has delivered his charge, 
and we are now wait- 
ing for the verdict. 

The jury who try the case are the men of the 
civilized world and are exactly like the jurymen in 
any court of justice; that is, they are, for the most 
part, dull, apathetic, selfish, ignorant, and in this case 
strongly recalcitrant; only, unlike ordinary jurors, 
they can put off their verdict indefinitely, since they 
are not locked up and are allowed all their “ home 
comforts’ and are accessible to their friends. The 
task of the women is to make these men “ hurry up” 
and give the verdict which every one expects, which 
they know in their hearts they must give, which they 
dare not refuse. 

These jurymen—what do they say, talking together 
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Woman Suffrage Question 


or with their friends? When the shock of inertia and 
mortified conceit has spent itself, what will they talk 
about? The claim to have the vote? I think not, 
for if this were all the women could have it for the 
asking; the vote is a mere incident, a mere nothing, 


just a symptom, and no more, in a movement of which 


no man can predict the extent. For a long time j,ast 
there has been disturbance in the women’s quarters— 
the brothers have not been allowed to bear themselves 
so valiantly among their sisters, and the young wives 
are not quite as their mothers were. Worst of all. 
these mothers are making excuses for the daughters, 
It is revolution. 

Mere man has his feelings, and when these are 
deeply stirred his reason is clouded and his utterance 
becomes confused. He will, I think, speak his mind 
very much as follows: “‘ Bother the women! They used 
to love us and hate one another, and now they hate 
us and love one another; and, besides, they have all 
with one accord begun to be talkative, and a talkative 
woman is an abomination. For they cannot reason— 
never could. They say they have perfect weakness and 
insist on our being perfectly chivalrous; and at the 
same time they say they have perfect strength and 
insist on what they call their rights. They are in- 
satiable. No matter how you slave for them, they are 
still ungrateful; and what do they want with rights 
when we give them everything? Equality of the sexes! 
What does a woman know of equality? Was there 
ever a woman yet who did not try to be master if you 
did not, for her own good, put her in her place? We 
all have our places, and hers is to stay at home and 
take care of our children as we take care of her. 
When a woman reasons her only idea is to oppose 
whatever her husband says. That, she thinks, is to live 
the intellectual life. It is a comfort to know that. all 
our revolutionary friends will presently find them- 
selves with reactionary wives. In the family there 
will be no one to set an example of obedience. ‘The 
man works all day fighting for his wife and children, 
facing his enemies, and in the evening he will come 
home, not to sheltered peace and harmony, but to find 
his wife armed from head to foot with a brand-new 
set of arguments that Socrates could not disentangle. 
When a tired man’s temper gets short, as well it may, 
and he forgets himself and orders people about a lit- 
tle too roughly, his wife could always quiet him down 
with a sweet smile; now she will outshout him. A 
man will lie awake all night and neglect his business 
by day, thinking out arguments by which to confute 
his wife; or she will go into business and come home 
cross and tired herself, and then instead of one tired 
mortal in the house with another mortal fresh and 
happy waiting to comfort him, there will be two tired 
mortals and no one to comfort either. And as to the 
children, the young boys or young girls growing up. 
what will they do? Take sides, of course, some with 
the mother and some with the father; and the home, 
hitherto an oasis of peace, will become a dark smoulder- 
ing fire of snappy contention. 

“Tn our youth the women torment us by making us 
as unreasonable as themselves; and we take a wife 
to protect us from the rest of her sex and give us back 
in a softened reflection all our masculine resolutions 
and opinions; and now this woman, forsooth, is to 
have an opinion of her own and be as unreasonable as 
when we courted her! It takes all one’s time to please 
a capricious girl before marriage without having to 
go on pleasing her after marriage; and every one 
knows it is not in man’s nature to be as crazy about 
a wife as about a sweetheart. An opinion on any 
subject in an unmarried girl is an affectation and 
takes in no one, but in a wife it is a monstrosity and 
would break up the home. Opinion itself is a beastly 
thing and only leads to quarrelling. It does not nat- 
urally grow in the soul of a true woman, which ought 
to bring forth only the silent virtues of harmonious 
assent and tender acquiescence, bringing the light of 
affection into the eye of every man that looks upon 
her. A talkative woman is a nuisance at bed or at 
board. These new women want to be as bad as We 
are; like us, cross-grained, selfish, and unsympathetic. 
But jealousy has always been the woman’s fault, and 
now they are jealous of us and have got it into their 
pretty heads that it is a fine thing to be a bold, bad 
man; and yet it is not our fault that we are all these 
horrid things; cruel destiny forces us to be brutal and 
selfish. From now on, if they get their way, it will 
be far worse for us and for them, too. Hitherto they 
have been our good influence, checking our vices by 
their virtues and graces.. Their influence withdrawn, 
what will become of us? And what will become of 
the woman herself when she has left her orbit? She 
will set to work to imitate us. She will become our 
apprentice in this mad world of greed and grasp. 
With the zeal of the novice she will outpace us, and 
from being our angel of succor will become 4 devil 
to incite us. e 


“* Thais led the way 
To light him to his prey, P 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 


The altered conditions will coarsen the woman spirit 
ually and physically: she will have a harsh) pe 
staring eyes, and perhaps thin hair. The soft, roundet 
contours of her figure will vanish; they will no ee 
be considered respectable. She will be muscular we 
secraggy; and the coaxing voice, now audible in every 
household and which the children and servants UY M4 
imitate, and which is like the cooing of doves. ¥! 
become a memory of our youth; an old-fashioned thing 
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auite out of date, not fit for any self-respecting woman 
ies child. ‘‘ Bheu fugaces anni!’ we shall ery, with a 
jtterness of regret Horace knew nothing of. A world 
-oyerned by reason, by scientifically thought-out opin- 
-on. How admirable! How excellent! How exalted! 
\ woman loved for intellect and not. for her sex. How 
-uperior! Her dress, her conversation, her looks, her 
movements—all calculated so as to display her fine 
mind, her aspiring soul, her ambitious will, a world 
of reason in which is no coquetry and no allurement, no 
ijuttering of flounces and ribbons to disquiet the nerves, 
io make the heart beat. What a night-mare! 

Thus will our poor jurymen discuss things. The 
\voman no longer a parasite, how is the man to do his 
task where even the strongest is constantly humili- 
ated? The greatest heroes of ancient story, who were 
all bachelors, had each his male flatterer to keep up 
his courage, as Achilles had his Patroclus. The Chris- 
tian man’s wife is his appointed official flatterer, and 
it is the strongest men who have most of this lovable 
weakness for affectionate praise and encouragement. 

Let these jurymen take heart. All this might hap- 
and yet it will not happen, because men are 

men and women are women. ‘To the end of time the 
sexes will try to please each other. To the end of 
time no man’s life will be complete without its Eve 
and no woman’s without its Adam; and they will seek 
happiness in each other’s eyes. This is good history 
and good poetry, and it is also sound sense. The 
progress of civilization lies in helping poor mortals to 
find out for themselves how best to please each other 
and live together in their appointed Eden of connubial 
bliss. Only we think—and the women maintain it— 
the sex relation will be more charming, more ex- 
quisitely, and more pervasively intimate if men and 
women approach each other in the freedom and spon- 
taneity of “ equality between the sexes.” 

As marriage is now and as it has been from the 
beginning, it has mattered little, or comparatively lit- 
tle, whether or not the husband is pleasing to the 
wife, provided she pleases him. She is his possession ; 
it is her business to make him love her. If in addition 
she loves him, so much the better, since it makes her 
task easier and insures that it will be better per- 
formed. More than this no woman has ever asked. 
If she does not make herself pleasing to him, where 
is her gratitude to the father of her children, who, 
besides, has endowed her with all his worldly goods 
or as much of them as is necessary to keep her likable 
‘and of a good appearance? Such is the root idea of 
marriage as accepted by all the novelists and extolled 
by all the poets. Disguise it as we may, hide it, keep 
it out of sight, it has still been the man who said, 
“T want a girl with whom I can fall in love,” while 
the girl has said, “ I want a man who will fall in love 
with me.” 

The man is bigger, has stronger arms and legs, and 
in any physical contest must get the better of the 
woman. By his way of life, also, he has evolved a 
stronger will, a more concentrated selfishness and 
cunning. These are the qualities that constitute what 
is called force. By force, civilization, such as it is, 
has been made. By open rapine and murder, by cun- 
ning and theft, by exploitation of the weak, by all 
sorts of overreaching, concealed and unconcealed, men 
have built up strong nations, guarded from one another 
by great armies: a gloomy, sullen -world of organized 
selfishness. Its growth has been costly in life and in 
what makes life worth having. Whether the game is 
worth the candle is for philosophers to decide. One 
of them has said that civilization is only in its in- 
fancy, and it seems to me that of all the things said 
about civilization that is the most consoling. Let these + 
poor jurymen take heart; and, instead of admiring 
their own handiwork, listen to what the women have 
to say about the future. 

Women are strange creatures—strange to us who 
know them so little that we affect to despise them. 
Strange, above all, are they to themselves—a terra 
incognita. They are asking for freedom in order that 
they may study themselves in the only way in which 
they can do it, by getting into action. The aeroplane 
is of very simple construction, and yet the most skil- 
ful expert does not understand one of them until he 
has taken it up with him into the clouds. 


pen, 
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as follows: 

““We must be free. We must be ourselves. 
mildest, is to be a hypocrite. 
be hypocrites. 
respect. 


How will these women talk among themselves, get- 
ting away into some retreat where men may not in- 
trude? I think their chosen spokeswoman might speak 


To be 
dependent, to be in any sort of servitude, even the 
Henceforward we won't 
We shall cultivate the virtues of self- 
What we think we shall speak, as we feel 
we shall look, going and coming according to our own 






poet’s nerves will recover all their kindliness and 
all their mental and bodily health. Some of us 
may not read the poetry, but we can all read the 
poets; for every woman, especially if she be not 
cultured, is a poet born and a bird of freedom, with 
song for her natural voice. Where the men scold 
and imperiously command, she sings; she sings at 
her work; she sings among her children; she sings 
all day; above all, she sings over her baby. The 
shadow that darkens her days is fear of the husband's 


will and pleasure. The men won’t like it, but we criticism, and babies do not interest the men, there 
shall like it. The men have taught us to quarrel with fore she sings longest over her baby. Forceful man 
one another. Now women shall like women, and we only. understands slavery; to inflict it is suecess; to 


shall be able to make 
good bargains with the 
men, since the man who 
deals with one of us shall 
deal with all of us. Man 
is naturally and instinct- 
ively a brute, and his 


long rule over us_ has 
made him worse. Dur- 
ing the short period 


of courtship he is well 

enough; the lover takes 

his orders from the wom- 
an, but the husband gives 
orders. Henceforth the 
husbands shall be lovers 
or we women will know 
the reason why. We are 
tired of inequality ar- 
ranged in favor of the 
men. If there must be 
inequality let it be ad- 
justed in our favor. For 
centuries we have been 
training ourselves to gov- 
ern men. Our masters 
have been our teachers 
and have taught us how 
to be patient and subtle. 
We have been diligent 
students of the _psy- 
chology of the sex that 
we now mean to subju- 
gate for its own good. 
We, at any rate, know 
that the value of life is 
happiness, which we have 
explored in all its re- 
cesses, so as to know the 
difference between it and 
pleasure. We do not live 
on the sensual plane, and 
we are accomplished in 
the arts of affection. During these centuries of 
banishment from the life and energy of conquest 
we have had nothing else to do except take care of 
those that are sad, or sinful, or diseased, or merely 
cross and weary; while these fearful men have been 
working at their tasks of digging and delving or build- 
ing mountains, piling Pelion upon Ossa (‘ empire- 
building,’ they call it) in their rough mechanical way, 
doing as much harm as good, we girls have been oiling 
and keeping bright the delicate machinery of life, and 
have fed almost with our flesh the lamps of Love and 
Hope that but for us would have flickered and gone 
out. 

“It is we and not men who have again and again 
rescued civilization. The history books also are man- 
made; yet in their records was there ever a great 
man who was truthful and did not confess himself 
woman-inspired? A mother or a wife or a sweetheart 
put it into the creature’s head. We must now do open- 
ly what we have hitherto done secretly, that we may 
do it the more effectually. We have been and are a 
subject people and have had to go about our work of 
salvage with a downcast air, with veiled eyes and 
whispering voices, lest we hurt their conceit and be 
thrust back into the dungeons of marital or paternal 
displeasure. While the men have been debauching 
themselves with huge banquets of self-applause in their 
ugly, man-made world, we have been plotting and con- 
triving to cure the wounds that their stupidity has in- 
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flicted all around. The 
men are to do_ the 
work, said Mrs. Hum- 


phry Ward, and a few 
women, carefully selected 
because of their charity 
to masculine ideas, are 
to be allowed a consulta- 
tive voice. If Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward thinks the 
world well managed or 
even in process of being 
well managed, let her 
consult the poets—Chat- 
terton, Shelley, Byron, 
Burns, Leopardi, or the 
great Dante. Did any of 
these think it even habit- 
able? Was it not to each 
of them a prison? We 
women are the true 
apostles of freedom. To 
put the world right needs 
only the good-will which 
we have and the men 
have not. It is like a 
huge house without a 
woman to manage it— 
that is the comparison. 
Hand it over to us, and 
we will introduce such a 
natural orderliness and 
discipline, choosing the 
experts, chancellors of 
the exchequer, ministers 
of state, and what not, 








With the 


waning of her charms her power is gone 


as we now do our serv- 
ants, so that these deli- 
cate spirits with their 








her business to make him love her 


suffer it failure; and were it not for the women the 
tormented and weary world would long ago have lost 
its three most beautiful words—liberty, happiness, and 
innocence. Living among the children, women know 
all three; and know them all day long and all night, 
and at the earliest dawn when the children are awake 
—‘the little children awake before the dawn, before 
the birds,’ as saith the poet.” 

Thus will this woman speak for her own sex with 
characteristic exaggeration, but with characteristic 
truthfulness and frankness. She may sometimes miss 
the bull’s-eye, but she never misses the target. She 
does not shoot wildly at phantoms and chimeras, the 
creation of a disordered imagination and an angry 
mind, as do the men. 

We talk of man being strong and woman being weak, 
and assert that this distinction makes the law of 


marriage. But is the man strong? No, he is weak as 
water. And is the woman weak? No, she is strong 


as the hills and the rocks. Whether either is weak 
‘or strong depends altogether on how you approach 
them. There is no general superiority or general 
inferiority on either side, and neither has a right 
to rule the other. There may be and _ inevitably 
will be leadership in which one will follow the other 
spontaneously. Obedience to authority casts a shadow 
over the path which leadership irradiates with strong 
light. Marriage between equals is freedom, marriage 
between an inferior and a superior is a mild form of 
slavery for both husband and wife. Again and again 
among the younger men do I find a marked and reso- 
lute distaste for marriage; and invariably I find that 
these men regard the woman as an inferior—a person 
whom you may admit to the suburbs of your favor, 
but who must not aspire to reach your inmost thoughts. 
Marriage is a matter of love and friendship. On the 
inequality theory it is mostly love, and it generally 
dies of its own heat and changeableness. On the 
equality theory it is mostly friendship which increases 
with every year and, helping its fierce and fickle sister, 
keeps both alive. A poor opinion of women and a con- 
viction of their inferiority are at the root of nearly 
all the lawlessness of social life. It is a curious, 
pathetic, and mournful fact that the women themselves 
are constantly inviting this contempt. They seem to 


prefer the man who takes them on easy terms. They 
like to be treated as inferiors. The doctrine of equality 
must be preached to women as well as to men. They 


must learn to respect themselves and seek in marriage 
friendship as well as love, without which love itself 
comes to naught. Without friendship, marriage is 
in its essence a kind of harlotry in which the woman 
has no rights, though she will take piratically all she 
can get, and although, with the waning of her charms, 
her power is gone. 

Equality of the sexes is a doctrine which must be 
preached to women, and it must be preached in every 
country to both men and women, especially, I think, in 
England. I remember an old clergyman telling me 
that Dr. Arnold of Rugby complained to him of the 
roughness with which English boys treated their sis- 
ters. These boys grow up into English husbands, who, 
very shy with their neighbors, are not at all shy in 
their own homes. In American life the woman is 
regnant and looks it, radiating with feminine influence ; 


“hence the ideality, the upward lift, the progressive in- 


tellectualization that makes this the country of change, 
variety, and hopefulness. 









































































































































NEGOTIATING A LOAN 


a LITHERS had never tried to nego- 
33 tiate a loan before, and it was there- 
bei with considerable trepidation 
that he entered the bank. He had 
C3 had a pleasant acquaintance with the 
oA cashier in times past, but they were 

not at all intimate, and just how 
to approach him on the subject of 
his needs Blithers was wholly una- 
ware. However, he walked boldly into the bank and 
paused before Mr. Snatchem’s desk. 

‘Ah, good morning, Mr. Blithers,” said Mr. Snatch- 
em, reaching his hand out cordially. ‘This is an un- 
usual pleasure, sir. I don’t ever remember having 
seen you in our bank before.” 

“No, Mr. Snatchem,” said Blithers, looking around 
the office and admiring its rich decorations. “ Fact 
is, sir, I’ve never had occasion until now to come 
here, although it would have been a great pleasure 
at any time to have improved my acquaintance with 
you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Blithers; you are very kind, I 
am sure,” said the cashier, with a pleasant smile. 
“Now, what can I do for you this morning?” 

“Why,” hesitated Blithers, in considerable embar- 
rassment, ““I—er—I happen to want to—er—to bor- 
row about—er—about—well, say five thousand dol- 
lars, for a year, Mr. Snatchem, and I thought may- 


” 





be— 

“ Delighted,” said Mr. Snatchem. “I’m glad you 
have come to us. We'll be very glad to accommodate 
you, Mr. Blithers.” 

“It’s mighty nice of you,” murmured Blithers. 

“Not at all, my dear sir,” said the cashier. “ If 
we didn’t accommodate our friends, Mr. Blithers, 
where would our dividends come in?” 

Of course Blithers didn’t know, and so he kept 
quiet, while Mr. Snatchem made out a note for him 
to sign. 

“Ah, by the way,” said Mr. Snatchem, pausing in 
his work, “ Mr. Blithers, just what er—what collat- 
eral have you?” 

“What what?” asked Blithers. 

“ What securities have you to offer for this loan—1 
just want to make a memorandum on the note— 
continued the cashier. 

“Why,” said Blithers, his face getting rather pink, 
““why—-I—I haven’t any, Mr. Snatchem. I thought 
that, knowing me as you do as a reputable 2nd re- 
sponsible person---” 

“ Quite so, quite so,” said Snatchem, “ but, unfor- 
tunately, this is a national bank, and unless you have 
a good endorser for a piece of two-name paper—” 

“TI don’t know of anybody I could ask,” said Blith- 
ers. 

“Well, we'll have to get at it in some other way, 
then,” said Mr. Snatchem. “Let me think just a 
moment.” 

He tapped his teeth with his lead-pencil, and for a 
few moments, that seemed like years to Blithers, 
gazed out of the window. Finally he returned to the 
matter in hand. 

“T guess we can fix it, Mr. Blithers,” he said. 
“Just you sign this note for five thousand dollars 
at six per cent. I wish I might make you a lower 
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rate of interest, but conditions are such just now 
that I can’t.” 

“Tm sure that is perfectly 
said Blithers, happily. 

“That comes to three hundred dollars,” said the 
cashier, figuring on his desk pad. ‘Three hundred 
dollars off five thousand dollars leaves forty-seven 
hundred dollars—not quite enough to cover the note, 
but I’ll take a chance on you, sir, and it won’t be 
much of a chance at that.” 

“Not if I keep my health,” beamed Blithers. 

Mr. Snatchem tapped a bell, and one of his clerks 
responded. 

“Stimpson,” he said, “just draw a check to Mr. 
Blithers’s order for forty-seven hundred dollars, and 
let me have it—the name in full is Richard J. Blith- 
ers, I believe?” he added, turning pleasantly to Blithers. 

“ Richard W.,” said Blithers. 

“Quite so; quite so,” said the cashier. 

A few moments later the clerk returned with the 
check, which Mr. Snatchem signed with a flourish. 

“There it is,” he said, reading it over to make sure 
that all was right. ‘“ Richard W. Blithers, four thou- 
sand seven hundred dollars. Right. Now, Mr. Blith- 
ers, if you will just endorse this check over to the 
bank, our little transaction will be complete.” 

Blithers did as he was told, and Mr. Snatchem, 
tapping the bell a second time, gave the check into 
the custody of his collateral clerk. 

“I’m very much obliged to you, Mr. Snatchem,” 
said Blithers, picking his hat up off the floor. 

“ That’s all right, my dear sir,” replied Mr. Snatch- 
em, rising and holding out his hand, as if to say 
good morning. ‘“ We’re mighty glad to oblige you. 
Don’t hesitate to come in at any time when you desire 
an accommodation, and we'll do all we can to help 
you out.” 

“ But—er—Mr. Snatchem,” said Blithers, his embar- 
rassment renewing itself somewhat painfully. ‘“ When 
can I—er—when can I have the—er—the money ?” 

He blurted the last word out shamefacedly. 


satisfactory to me,” 
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“Money?” said Mr. Snatchem. “ Money? What 
money do you refer to, Mr. Blithers?” 

“Why,” smiled Blithers, falteringly, “ the—er— 
the forty-seven hundred.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow,” laughed Mr. Snatchem, and 
giving him a knowing wink. ‘“ Ha-ha-ha! You are 
quite a joker, Mr. Blithers. Of course you know you 
don’t get the forty-seven hundred at all—the bank 
will hold that as security for your note.” 

Whereupon Blithers wandered dazedly out upon 
the highway. He has been scratching his head ever 
since, wondering what in thunder he got for that in- 
terest charge of three hundred dollars. There are some 
minds so constituted that they cannot grasp the sim- 
plest matters, and it is to be feared that the mind 
of Blithers is one of them. 






AMBITION 
BOBBY, ETAT SIX, LOQUITUR: 


I’Lt be so big when I’m growed up, 
Il] swaller my waffles whole; 
I’ll use the resyvoir for a cup, 
And fish with a telegraph pole. 
T’ll grow so tall, when I set down 
I'll use the church for a stool, 
With one foot sot on the hull dinged town, 
And one on the district school. 


I'll snore so loud when it’s by-by time, 
I’ll sound like a thunder-clap, 

And when I yawn they’ll think that I’m 
The Delaware Water Gap. 

I’ll wear such boots that folks will say, 
When they see me on the street, 

“ There’s two big war-ships under way 
On somebody’s giant feet.” 


And when I laff I’ll laff so hard 
That every one round will wake, 
And run out screamin’ into the yard 
For to see the earthquake quake. 
And when the motors begin to spin, 
A-makin’ the chickens dance, 
T’ll pick ’em up and I’ll hide ’em in 
The fob o’ my Sunday pants. 


I’ll fish for whales instead o’ pike, 
And I'll. bait my hook with eels; 
And when I go for to ride my bike, 
V’ll use two Ferris wheels. 

I’ll have a little rhinoceros 
To foller me everywhere; 

And ’stead of usin’ a riding’-hoss 
Ill ride on a grizzly bear. 


And when I’m ready to eat my lunch, 
T’ll set on a hundred chairs; 
And at one bite I’ll swaller a bunch 
Of a thousand vanilla éclairs. 
And when my teacher comes up to me 
And tells me ’at I’m a dunce— 
Well, just you wait, and you will see— 
He won’t do it more ’n once! 
Horace Dopp (AstIt: 
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THE ANSWER 


LOBSON had dined 

B well—mighty well, 

in fact. He had 

been feeling pretty pros- 

perous when he entered 

the dining-room, and the 

Mj fact showed plainly in 

the good things he had 

chosen for the delecta- 

tion of the inner man. 

There had been luscious 

bivalves on the half-shell 

—great, sweet Lynha- 

ie vens, the like of which 

the connoisseur prates of with a note of reverence in 

his voice. These had been followed by a cold con- 

commé that had “ jelled” to perfection. Then had 

come pompano and terrapin, and a delicious bird that 

fairly oozed joy with every pass of the knife through 

‘ts tender juicy breast, with a liquid attachment that 

showed that Blobson was no amateur in the arts of 

vustronomy. An alligator pear done into a salade had 

followed these, to succumb in its turn to a soft, creamy 

Camembert cheese that thrilled the palate as it passed 

onward to its doom. Coffee black as night and aro- 

matic as itself, with a syrupy liqueur direct from the 

presses of the monks of Certoza, and a long, loosely 

built, but still slender cylinder of fragrant Havana 

leaf topped off the feast, and Blobson felt himself at 

peace with all mankind. Even the hour of reckoning 

now at hand brought with it no sense of regret. The 

repast had been a masterpiece. and Blobson, as a true 

lover of the arts, looked upon the paying of his bill 

not as a duty, but as a privilege. The waiter, a tall, 

lanky son of France, with an ascetic face, born, no 

doubt, of much self-denial in not himself eating those 

treasures of the cuisine that he helped others to, laid 

the bill face downward before him. Blobson raised 

it reverently and saw that it amounted to sixteen 
dollars. 

“ All right, garcon,” he said. “ It was a fine dinner, 
and cheap at the price.” 

“Tam glad,” said the waiter, with a bow. 

“T—er—I wonder what you fellows here would do 
to me if I were to tell you that I was busted—broke— 
hadn't a cent to my name,” said Blobson, jocosely, as 
he felt for his wallet. 

“TI beg pardon, sir?” said the waiter, looking as if 
he had not understood. 

“Suppose a poor devil who was down and out were 
to come in here for his last final fling,’” said Blobson, 
“and after eating a dinner like that were to confess to 
you that he hadn’t a copper left—what would you do? 
Suppose I were to tell you that I, for instance, hadn’t 
any money—” 

The waiter’s face turned a sort of pale green. 

“Oh, but M’sieu’,’ he murmured, anxiously, “ c’est 
impossible.” 

* Maybe so,” said Blobson. “ But suppose it really 
were to happen that I was financially flabbergasted— 
down and out—-dead broke—would you throw me out 
or—” 

But the waiter was not there to answer. He had 
flown to the head waiter, who was now pompously ap- 
proaching. 

“What is it, Monsieur?” asked the presiding genius 
of the dining-room, his suaviter in modo striking Blob- - 
son - being a trifle gritty. ‘Henri does not under- 
stand—” 

“Oh,” laughed Blobson, seeing that his jest was 
going a trifle awry, “I only wanted to know what you 
would do if I were to confess to you that I’m broke, 
without a cent in my pocket, and no prospect of get- 
ting one without robbing a bank. It’s of no conse- 
quence, however. I thought—” 

“IT must see ze managaire,” puffed the head waiter, 
excitedly, without waiting for Blobson to finish, 
trembling with emotion. He made off, and in an in- 
stant Blobson noticed that the whole atmosphere of 
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the place was geiting highly charged. There were quiet 
vociferations and gesticulations less quiet among all 
the waiters, and if glances meant anything Blobson 
was on the verge of a voleano that would have made 
the French Revolution look like a messenger-boys’ 
strike. 

“What’s the matter here?” demanded the mana- 
ger, bustling up. “ Anything the matter with your 
bill ?” 

“Not that I know of,” said Blobson. “I haven’t 
footed it up, but I take it for granted that it’s correct. 
All I wanted to find out was what you people in a 
place like this would do if a chap should wander in 
here some night and order a corking dinner like that, 
and after he’d got it down confess that he couldn’t 
pay for it. Take me, for instance. If I told you that I 
hadn’t a nickel to my name—” 

* What?” roared the manager. 

“ Not a red cent,” said Blobson, innocently. 
would you—” 

“One moment,” said the manager, departing so 
rapidly that you could almost have made a table of 
his coat tails. 

“If you cusses would only wait until I have fin- 
ished—” began Blobson, and then he stopped, for the 
manager was returning and in his train followed a 
big burly policeman. 

*“What’s de trubble here?” demanded the officer of 
the law. 

“Nothing at all that I know of,” said Blobson. 
taking a yellow-backed fifty-dollar note out of his 
pocket. ‘ All I want to do is to pay my bill.” 
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A GOOD PAW?” 


“What youse French dubbs tryin’ to do wid me?” 
snarled the officer, as he passed scornfully out. “ I’ve 
half a mind to pull de whole joint for diss.” 

The manager gazed at the head waiter, the head 
waiter bored his gimlet eyes through Henri, and Henri 
looked at Blobson. 

“T thought you said you could not pay,” 
as he gathered up the bill and the note. 

“No,” said Blobson. “I asked you what you would 
do if I told you I couldn’t.” 

“Ah, M’sieu’,” said the manager, suavely, “a 
gentleman like m’sieu’ it would be a pleasure to serve 
under any circumstances.” 

“So I have learned,’ said 
give you a tip.” 

The faces of all concerned beamed. 

“It’s not the kind you think, perhaps, but it is a 
good one,” continued Blobson, rising and putting on 
his coat. “You know that big intelligence-office up 
on West Umty-eighth Street ?” 

“Yes, M’sieu’,” said the group, in unison. 

“Well, you fellows would better go up there and 
lay in a supply,” said Blobson. 

* Of what?” asked the manageyY. 

“Oh, Lord!” cried Blobson, making a hurried exit. 
* What’s the use of trying American humor on a frog- 
eater!” 


said he, 


Blobson. “ But let me 


BUT— 

Ir is said that Shakespeare produced his plays with- 
out scenery, but what if he did? Are we not to-day 
continually producing musical comedies without 
comedy ? 

It is said that Homer sometimes nodded, but then 
why shouldn’t he have done sc? We have nodded 
ourselves over certain passages in the Odyssey, nay, 
more, we have even fallen asleep over them. 

It is said that Noah rejoiced when he landed on 
Mount Ararat, but there is nothing extraordinary 
about that. He was not met at the landing-stage by 
a regiment of custom-house inspectors authorized by 
the government to yank the porous plaster off his 
back in search of pearl necklaces, hobble-skirts, and 
other dutiable articles. 

It is said that Isaac Newton discovered the principle 
of gravitation because an apple falling from a tree 
hit him on the end of his nose, but we are not at all 
surprised. It was also a pippin that, striking Adam 
in the stomach, demonstrated to him the principle of 
levitation. He was bounced so high he never came 
back. 

It is said that Columbus dropped a letter to Queen 
Isabella, announcing his discovery, into the sea, and 
never heard from it again, but, after all, that is an 
every-day sort of an occurrence. We have written to 
Bildad on the first of every month for the past eight 
years reminding him of a loan of nine dollars made 
to him in 1897, and we haven’t heard from it again, 
either. 

It is said that Noah had two of every kind of living 
creature on board his ark, but that is not especially 
extraordinary. The real wonder comes in with the 
thought that with so many animals on board there 
were only two fleas. That seems incredible. 

It is said that it takes nine tailors to make a 
man, but, after all, there is nothing permanent in 
their work. It doesn’t take more than one dress- 
maker to unmake him with a little assistance from his 
wife. 

It is said that the ostrich buries its head in the 
sand to escape observation, but that is not half so 
extraordinary as the behavior of some men who seem 
to be willing to sit in the middle of a mud-puddle in 
order to attract it. 
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PASSION’S DAUGHTER 


“ Aged, 
But nothing alter’d, what I was I am.” 


“There is a kind of character in thy life, 
That, to the observer, doth thy history 
Fully unfold.” 
—SHAKESPEARE, 


N the most recent previous article of 
this series (a series interrupted for 
two weeks by unpropitious circum- 
stance) allusion was made to the 
presence and proceedings of the cele- 
brated French actress Sarah Bern- 
hardt. That performer’s engagement 
in New York has been terminated, 
and she has begun a long, and prob- 
Farewell” tour of the United States. 
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ably her last, “ 
The history of our stage could neither be written nor 
clearly and rightly comprehended without consideration 


of Sarah Bernhardt’s career. The power and value of 
momentum in publie life are significantly exemplified 
by the great popularity of Madame Bernhardt, who, 
in making this, her eighth, professional tour of the 
United States, is acting in a round of parts, mostly old 
ones, drawing crowded houses, and receiving from the 
press an adulation such as seldom has been awarded 
to even the authentic benefactors of human society. 
The acting of Madame Bernhardt, intrinsically, does 
not account for this liberal ebullition of popular en- 
thusiasm. It is, indeed, the acting of an accomplished 
executant, an experienced and expert imitator, within 
somewhat narrow limits, of the operations of human 
passion and human suffering: Madame Bernhardt pos- 
sesses ample and exact control of the instruments of 
her vocation: but it is not, and it never has been, such 
acting as touches the heart, awakens sympathy, elicits 
the response of affectionate feeling, and ennobles the 
mind by manifestation of a great nature. The main 
cause of the existent extensive and bounteous public 
interest in Madame Bernhardt is the fact that, for near- 
ly half a century, she has been ahnost continuously 
in the public eve, advertised by all sorts of ingenious 
expedients, discussed, praised, and censured, and thus 
invested with the combined attraction of restless 
activity and notable singularity. Madame Ristori 
reigned to the.end of her long career by reason 
of intrinsic greatness. Madame Bernhardt reigns 
chiefly by reason of momentum and singular person- 
ality. 

A glance at the leading facts of this famous player’s 
professional career will be appropriate at this. time. 
In 1861, when she was about nineteen years old, Sarah 
Bernhardt, who, on the oceasion of her appearance be- 
fore the examining board, had attracted the favorable 
notice of Auber, was admitted to the Conservatoire, in 
Paris, where she studied under the tuition of Provost, 
and, in 1862, she gained the second prize in tragedy, 
by which she was enabled to obtain admittance to the 
Théatre Francais. Her first professional appearance 
at that house was made on September 1, 1862, as 
Iphigénie in Iphigénie en Aulide. Later, becoming dis- 
satisfied, she withdrew and went to the Gymnase, and 
then to the Porte St.-Martin, but she did not make a 
decided impression at either of those houses. On Janu- 
ary 14, 1867, she appeared at the Odéon, as Armande, 
in Les Femmes Savantes, and there, subsequently, she 
acted Sylvia, in Jean de V Amour et Hassard. She first 
attracted special favor by her performance of Zacharie, 
in Athalic, and her first distinguished success was 
gained as Anne Damby, the heroine of Dumas’s play 
of Sullivan—known to the English-speaking stage as 
Kean. 

During the siege of Paris (1870-71) Madame Bern- 
hardt established a hospital, in the Odéon, and devoted 
herself to nursing the wounded defenders of that capital. 
On February 2, 1872, she reappeared at the Odéon as 
Jonna Maria, Queen of Spain, in Ruy Blas, causing 
much enthusiasm and winning the warm approval of 
Victor Hugo. On November 6, 1872, she reappeared 
at the Théatre Francais, acting Mlle. de Belle Isle, 
and there, later, she gave an effective performance in 
La Fille de Roland. While associated with the Théatre 
Francais she alternated in characters of tragedy and 
comedy. On February 15, 1875, she was made a “ so- 
ci¢taire ” of La Comédie Francais, and in 1879 she 
appeared for the first time as Donna Sol, in Hernani, 
giving the most refined, poetic, and admirable of all 
her many impersonations. Her acting was acclaimed, 
und the play was repeated for many consecutive nights. 
On the night of its one-hundredth performance Madame 
Bernhardt was the guest of honor at a banquet, where 
Victor Hugo presided, and where the late M. Francis 
Sarcey presented to her a necklace of diamonds “ from 
many admiring friends.” 

In April, 1879, she appeared, for the first time, as 
Donna Clorinde, in Augier’s L’Aventuriére, and, tak- 
ing offence at adverse criticism of her performance,— 
especially at an article published in Figaro,—she broke 
her contract with the Comédie Francais, and left it, 
alleging, as a reason, that she had been compelled to 
act without sufficient rehearsal. 

Much pother ensued, and Madame Bernhardt an- 
nounced her retirement from the stage, and presently 
went to London, where she appeared, for the first time, 
at the Gaiety Theatre, under the management of the 
late John Hollingshead, on June 2, 1879, acting in Le 
Visanthrope and in the second act of Phedre. From 
that time onward her ambiton seems to have been to 
“ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm,” and 
that ambition has been abundantly gratified. The 
cireus-like methods of advertising for which, all her 
life, she has been remarkable, however derogatory to 
the dignity of an artist, have been eminently. success- 
ful in accomplishing their purpose, and to-day no name 


associated with the theatre is more widely known than 
that of Sarah Bernhardt. 

At the Gaiety Theatre, London, she acted, for the 
first time, Adrienne Lecouvreur, in the play of that 
name, a personation which was hailed with extravagant 
applause,—Mr. Gladstone, among other distinguished 
persons (ever ready with his epistolary effusions), fa- 
voring the actress with a letter of congratulation. 

On October 16, 1880, Sarah Bernhardt sailed from 
Havre, landing in New York en October 26th. On 
November 8th she made her first appearance in Amer- 
ica, at Booth’s Theatre, New York (it was “ Booth’s ” 
only in name,—having passed from the control of that 
great man in 1874), as Adrienne, in Adrienne Le- 
couvreur. She subsequently acted in fifty cities of 
America, in a repertory including Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
Frou-Frou, Hernani, Phedre, La Passant, and La Dame 
aux Camelias. On April 18, 1881, she reappeared at 
Booth’s, in La Princesse Georges. On April 27th she 
aeted there, for the first time in America, Mrs. Clark- 
son in L’Etrangére. On April 30th she closed her first 
American tour, and on May 4th she departed for 
France. 

Madame Bernhardt’s second tour of America was 
made in 1886, when she visited Brazil, Chile, and 
Mexico before coming tc the United States. On March 
2, 1887, she appeared at Washington, D. C., acting 
Camille. From March 14th to April 12th she performed 
at the Star Theatre, New York, beginning in the play 
of Fedora. That was her third New York engagement. 
Her fourth was for one week, June 15th to 19th. In 
the course of the season of 1887 she presented Fedora, 
Frou-Frou, La Dame aux Camellias, Le Maitre de 
Forges, Phedre, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Hernani, Lady 
Clare, and Theodora. On June 20th she sailed for 
France. Her third American tour began in New York, 
at the Garden Theatre, on February 6, 1891, when, for 
the first time here, she presented La Tosca, and on 
kebruary 16th she produced, for the first time here, 
Sardou’s Cleopatra. That was her fifth visit to New 
York. Her third tour ended at San Francisco on May 
Ist, and on May 2d she sailed from that port for 
Australia, where she had a successful season. On her 
return to San Franciscg she began her fourth American” 
tour, appearing in that city on September 28th. On 
November 4th she appeared at the Standard Theatre, 
New York,—beginning her sixth engagement here,—in 
Jeanne D’Arc. On December 4th she produced, for the 
first time in this city, La Dame de Challant, and on 
December, 12th she ended her local engagement. On 
April 20, 1892, she reappeared in the capital, at the 
Metropolitan Theatre, performing as Leah, in a French 
version of a play long known to our stage as Leah the 
Vorsaken,—an adaptation of Herr Mosenthal’s Deborah. 
That was her seventh visit to New York. Her fifth 
American tour and her eighth New York engagement 
began on January 20, 1896, at Abbey’s Theatre, now 
called the Knickerbocker, with the play of /zeyl, and 
during that engagement, which lasted until February 
24th, she presented also La Dame aux Camelias, La 
Tosca, Magda, and Gismonda. On May 16th she began 
her ninth New York engagement, and in the course of it 
she acted in Jzeyl, Gismonda, Adrienne Lecouvreur, La 
Tosca, La Dame aux Camelias, and La Femme de 
Claude. That engagement and her fifth American tour 
ended on May 22d. On November 20, 1900, she arrived 
in New York, to begin her sixth tour, which was made 
in association with the late eminent French comedian, 
Benoit Constant Coquelin. The season began, on No- 
vember 26, 1900. at the Garden Theatre, with L’Aiglon, 
and during that engagement Madame Bernhardt per- 
petrated, on December 25th, her dreadful desecration 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The tour ended on April 29th, 
and on April 30, 1901, the French players sailed for 
France. Madame Bernhardt’s seventh American tour 
began in November, 1905, at Chicago, and, in the course 
of it, the attitude assumed by the New York Theatrical 
Syndicate forced her, while traversing a part of the 
South, to appear in a tent. That tour ended, at the 
Lyric Theatre, New York, on June 13, 1906, and the 
next day Madame Bernhardt sailed for France. 

The repertory of Madame Bernhardt, during her pres- 
ent season, comprises L’Aiglon, La Dame aux Camelias, 
La Tosca, La Fenime X, Sapho, Jeanne D’Arc, La 
Samaritaine. Judas, and Phedre. Of that repertory the 
most important new feature is, perhaps, the drama, by 
M. Alexandre Bisson, called La Femme X, long known 
here, in an English version, and, therefore, not requir- 
ing particular description. The impersonation pre- 
sented in it*by the eminent French actress is that 
of an unfortunate ard wretched woman, by name 
Jacqueline Fleuriot, who passes through an experience 
of sin, degradation, and misery, ending with her death. 
The part of Jacqueline provides opportunity for the 
expression of acute mental anguish, desolation, frantic 


passion, and the abandonment of an immitigable 
woe. At one point, when Jacqueline’s outraged 


and furious husband resists her supplication, denies 
her access to their sick child, repudiates her, and 
expels her from his home, Madame Bernhardt’s felicity 
of artistic method is especially exemplified. The situa- 
tion is pathetic, and, though this actress has never 
manifested the power to impart tenderness from the 
depth of her own nature, she does possess, and in that 
scene she splendily employs, the skill to cause dra- 
matic effect. The situation is pathetic and the actress 
expresses the pathos of it by the rapid, copious, di- 
versified utterance of impassioned entreaty, and by a 
use of gesture which is remarkably illuminative of 
entreaty, frenzy, and despair: certainly art could do 
no more than is done by Madame Bernhardt, at Jacque- 
line’s exit, at the climax of that scene: the terrible 
ery, outside, with which she ended it, was one of the 
most deft expedients employed on our stage. Later 
there is a scene showing Jacqueline in company with 
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a coarse, profligate paramour, and requiring first « 
mute impartment,—in face, -person, and involuntary de- 
meanor,—of hopeless abjection, and then an outburst 
of fury, in which she shoots and kills the blackguard 
who has avowed the purpose to levy blackmail on her 
husband. The art of Madame Bernhardt is consummate 
throughout that ordeal. Every fibre of her being is 
made to denote abandonment and misery till, at the 
pivotal moment, she liberates the whole force of her 
craftily restrained passion, and causes one of those lurid 
effects of reckless impetuosity for which her acting liis 
leng been remarkable. Her death scene is somewhat 
prolix, and therefore not particularly effective, but,— 
as is usual with her in death scenés,—it is unblemished 
by physical repulsiveness. The play, ethically, is 
specious and unsound; it conveys no definite meaning 
nor can any useful monition be distilled from it otlier 
than the trite, undeniable precept that human charity 
toward the weakness of humanity is a virtue. The 
meaning of melodrama, originally, was—as its desig- 
nation signifies—-drama with music. The meaning 
which it has come to bear is that of drama of situa- 
tion, violent sensation, and vivid contrast, and in that 
category La Kemme X takes ‘its place. Its technical 
utility is strong and undeniable. 

Sarah Bernhardt, as an actress, within her natural 
field, is a wonderful performer, even a_ genius, 
But that natural field, unhappily, is one of morbid 
eccentricity, and the better its most typical images are 
presented the less desirable they show themselves of 
being presented at all. Representative embodiments by 
this actress are Frou-Frou, Fedora, Floria, Theodora, 
Gismonda, Cleopatra, Magda, Cesarine in La Femme de 
Claude, Izeyl, and Blanche Marie in La Dame de Chal- 
lant. No spectator was ever benefited, cheered, en- 
couraged, ennobled, instructed, or even rationally en- 
tertained by the prospect of those embodiments, or any 
one of them, and it is beyond reasonable dispute that 
the exhibition of them has exerted a deplorable in- 
fluence. No person acquainted with the subject has 
ever denied the merits of Madame Bernhardt’s acting: 
it is the duty of the critical observer to specify and 
define them. They are, in brief, the ability to elicit 
complete and decisive dramatic effect from situations 
of horror, terror, vehement passion, and mental an- 
guish: neatness in the adjustment of manifold details: 


evenly sustained continuity: ability to show a woman. 


who seeks to cause physical infatuation and who gen- 
erally can succeed in doing so; a woman in whom 
vanity, cruelty, selfishness, and animal propensity are 
supreme; a woman of formidable, sometimes danger- 
ous, sometimes terrible mental force. The woman of in- 
trinsie grandeur—the woman essentially good and noble 
she has not succeeded in portraying. “ Nature’s 
above art in that.” Queen Katharine and Hermione, 
for example, are characters beyond her reach. Her in- 
adequacy in this relation was clearly shown by her 
presentment of Phedre. She has never truthfully de- 
picted a woman who truly loves. She never could have 
given a veritable personation of Imogen, or Viola, or 
Juliet, or Rosalind. Had she possessed the mind to 
understand and the soul to sympathize with such parts 
as those, or with such parts as Mary Stuart and 
Volumnia, together with the same technical proficiency, 
at its best, which she has exhibited in a vastly lower 
order of characters, Sarah Bernhardt would have given 
performances of superlative excellence, which, in their 
heneficent influence, would have lived forever. She 
has, meantime. fulfilled her destiny,—which is the con- 
sequence of character operant on circumstances: she 
has lived her life, to her utmost capacity: she has 
left undone nothing which it was in her power to do: 
she has had a large, if indiscriminate, part of the 
world at her feet; and when the Great Prompter strikes 
the bell for the final curtain, she will pass and be 
thought of no more, except as a conspicuous example 
of eccentric character and brilliant ability. The laurel 
— is rooted in a bed of horrors soon withers and 
ies. 

The extraordinary courage, fortitude, tenacity of pur- 
pose, and continuity of labor that Sarah Bernhardt has 
exhibited have, naturally, aroused admiration, and that 
admiration is well deserved. The example of the 
eminent actress, in that respect, is inspiring and 
worthy of ardent emulation. “Think nothing done 
while aught remains to do.” But the example is not 
so exceptional as to warrant an excess of superlative 
adjectives in the celebration of it. Madame Bernhardt 
has learned new words and presented old variations 
of the same character under new names, but in fifteen 
or twenty years she has shown only one new phase of 
character,—Reichstag, in L’Aiglon. She is by no means 
alone in the ability to act well, in age, the parts re 
quiring the spirit and the semblance of youth. Longev- 
ity is usual among actors. Madame Bernhardt’s reper 
tory,—all told, about 130 parts,—will not bear 
comparison with that of such performers, for example, 
as John Gilbert, William Warren, and Henry Irving. 
She is about sixty-eight years old. Charles Mathews 
acted rattling light comedy parts, and acted them 
better than they have ever been acted since, when 
he was between seventy and eighty years old. Joseph 
Jefferson acted Bob Acres and Mr. Golightly at 
seventy-five and danced the quadrille. Mrs. G. H. Gil 
bert began her first starring tour when she was more 
than eighty. George Holland played Tony Lumpkin, 
without tremor or lapse and sang his barnyard 80mg 
at seventy-six. In old days the formidable, 1ro® 
visaged, iron-bodied veteran Charles Macklin acted the 
terrific part of Macheth, for the first time, at eighty 
two, and continued to. act heavy parts until 
was past one-hundred. It is good, however, to 8 
upon the stage—-and everywhere else—indomitable oe 
duranee, the aspiring mind that nothing can dauth 
and the iron will that nothing can break. 
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HUMPERDINCK’S 


UDRP NGELBERT HUMPERDINCK is a 
INVFP singularly fortunate composer. He 
YIN is the only living music-maker who 
(a is permitted by the public and the 
‘ve critics to employ quite openly the 
IN style of Wagner without incurring 
A) their reproof. TI It is uni 
fie , proof. he result is unique. 
2639 It offers the spectacle of a composer 
““ of our own time writing with entire 
frankness and nonchalance, and as by special warrant, 
in the manner of Wagner, employing his harmonic 
devices, his instrumental colors, his method of put- 
ting a score together—and (to resort to a contem- 
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Engelbert Humperdinck , 
COMPOSER OF “ KOENIGSKINDER ” 


porary locution perfect and unequalled for condensed 
expressiveness) “ getting away with it.” . That fact is 
sufficient in itself to confer upon Mr. Humperdinck dis- 
tinction of a peculiar kind. Wagner has had descend- 
ents enough, in all conscience, within the last quarter- 
century; but what one of them has been able to pattern 
80 closely after him and at the same time to win the 
degree of respect and admiration, the sincere affection, 





By Lawrence Gilman 


indeed, that is indisputably the portion of the com- 
poser whose Hansel und Gretel is close to the hearts 
of us all, and who only the other day won an authentic 
triumph with his newest work, Kénigskinder? It is no 
esoteric truth, known only to the initiate, that Mr. 
Humperdinck writes as much like Wagner as it is pos- 


‘sible for any one to write without Wagner’s genius— 


it is a recognized and admitted fact. There is the 
astonishing aspect of the case: that Mr. Humperdinck 
goes on blithely turning out music that is saturated 
with Wagner’s influence, and yet provokes, not censure, 
but praise, affection, hearty admiration. 

The explanation of this surprising state of affairs 
is probably to be found in Mr. Humperdinck’s true and 
persuasive gift of melody. He knows how to evolve 
melodic ideas which, while they have enough obvious- 
ness and enough sentiment to win the popular heart, 
have at the same time enough of distinction to compel 
the regard of the connoisseur. It is not likely that any 
of these tunes will go singing or thundering down the 
corridors of Time. They have charm, they have sin- 
cerity, they have winsome sweetness or hearty, whole- 
souled vigor; but they lack the passion, the eloquence, 
the elemental potency, the beauty—noble and importu- 
nate or exquisite and rare—which we recognize as the 
stamp of inspiration that is first-rate. Yet Mr. Hum- 
perdinck has given pleasure of a kind which none of us 
need be ashamed to own. He has delighted the music- 
ally innocent, by his engaging blend of humor and 
pathos, tenderness and naiveté: he can be simple, sin- 
cere, and touching in a Way of which none but a Ger- 
mnan knows the secret. He has won the cognoscenti by 
the same virtue, and also by the skill and the felicity 
with which he has adapted to his own use the structural 
formulas of Wagner. He is, in short, an expert crafts- 
man with a charming minor gift of lyric utterance, 
which he sustains and enriches by liberal garnerings 
from. the store of Wagner’s inexhaustible wealth. Ap- 
parently, neither Mr. Humperdinck, his public, nor his 
more cordial critics see anything reprehensible in the 
methods that achieve this result; so why should the 
voice of the carper be heard,—except when, as occa- 
sionally happens, it is contended that the composer of 
Hiéinsel und Gretel is a writer of the first grade? That, 
assuredly, he is not; for he lacks originality and indi- 
viduality of style, and large expressional power. In 
these respects he is surpassed by Puecini among his 
lesser contemporaries, by Debussy and Strauss, among 
men of the first rank. 

His Kénigskinder, which was produced at the 
Metropolitan December 28th, for the first time on any 
stage, is a more notable score than his Hénsel und 
Gretel. The text is derived from the well-known play 
by Elsa Bernstein (“ Ernst Rosmer”’), which was seen 
in New York. as long ago as April, 1898; and Mr. 
Humperdinck’s score is an extension and elaboration 
of the incidental music which he composed fourteen 
years ago for the production of the play at Munich in 
January, 1897. This allegory of the goose girl and her 
princely but anonymous lover who, because of their 
lowly aspect, are rejected by the people over whom 
they would rule, contains matter that is ideally suited 
to Mr. Humperdinck’s talents as a musical dramatist. 
It has pathos, humor, naiveté, tenderness; and it has 
something of the serio-comic necromancy which he 
handles with so delightful an ingenuity in Héinsel und 
Gretel. Where the play permits him to deal with such 


Geraldine Farrar as the Goose Girl in “ Koenigskinder” 
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“KROENIGSHINDER” 
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Hermann Jadlowker 
AS THE KING’S SON IN HUMPERDINCK’S OPERA 


congenial material as the idyllic amour of the wan- 
dering prince and his goose-girl sweetheart, the wise 
and humorous benignity of the “Spielmann,” the 
antics of the Broom-maker, the gentle pathos of the 
death of these kingly babes-in-the-wood under their 
shroud of snow, he is altogether apt and delightful. 
There are lovely pages in the score, pages which 
testify to a meeting at every point between the thought 
of the dramatist and the responsive imagination of the 
composer. Happily for the effect of the opera as a 
whole, these fortunate conjunctions are frequent 
throughout the work. There are only a few times 
when the composer is unequal to his task: as when he 
is called upon to enlarge that affecting climax in the 
second act—one of the most touching moments 
in all opera—when the high gates of the town of Hella- 
brunn swing open to reveal to the expectant populace 
awaiting their unknown queen the apparition of the 
little goose girl, crowned and ecstatic, her flock of 
white geese behind her, and in the background an 
enchanting vista of flowering and sunlit meadows. 

In the case both of drama and of music, less would be 
more. The first act is prolix; the second contains a 
good deal of futile incident in which the playwright 
and the composer are merely marking time; and the 
third would be stronger were it to end with the death 
of the children. Had the three acts been condensed 
into two the gain would have beer: considerable; as the 
music-drama stands now, it has more than a few 
tedious moments—moments when its charm is im- 
perilled by fatigue and exasperation. 

The production at the Metropolitan is in most re- 
spects admirable. Scenically it could not well be im- 
proved upon for beauty, fitness, and elaboration of 
significant and enhancing detail. ‘The stage-manage- 
ment is exemplary; while Mr. Hertz and the orchestra 
accomplish an eloquent reading of the score. As the 
Goose Girl, Miss Farrar is captivatingly sweet and wist- 
ful and appealing, and more ingenuous than one would 
have thought she could contrive to be. Mr. Jadlowker 
is insufficiently ardent and youthfully romantic as the 
royal lover, though he sings the music of the part with 
skill and feeling. As the lovable “Spielmann,” Mr. 
Goritz is quite inimitable; Mr. Reiss as the Broom- 
maker exhibits his genius for eccentric comedy; and 
Mrs. Homer is an effective Witch. As for the geese 
who play so conspicuous a part in the ensemble, no 
praise can be too high for their miraculously discreet 
and unfailingly intelligent performance. 

All in all, the production is one in which the Metro- 
politan may well feel pride. If we cannot have as 
much Wagner in that eminent theatre as we were wont 
to, we can at least hear him, charmingly sweetened and 
peptonized, in the music of his disciple. To reverse the 
dictum of Emerson; when the gods depart, the half- 
gods come, 








THE CAREER AND QUALITIES OF THE MUCH-DISCUSSED JUNIOR SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 
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'LLIAM LORIMER, at present sit- 




























PI PIG Z, 
WES ting as junior Senator from Illinois . 
yy NG in the United States Senate, is a 
V4 curious compound of traits and 
Baits He is threatened with 
My ® ‘he loss of his seat in the Senate be- 
cause of charges that’ his election 


was tainted by fraud and corrup- 
~ tion. Members of the Illinois Legis- 
lature have confessed that they bribed other members 
The circumstances at- 


tv» vote for Senator Lorimer. 
tendant upon Mr. Lorimer’s election have been in- 
vestigated by a committee of the Senate, and a 


majority of the committee members have found that 
“the title of William Lorimer to a seat in. the Senate 
has not been shown to be invalid by the use or em- 
ployment of corrupt methods or practice.” At this 
juncture it seems probable that this finding presently 
will be questioned by the Senate, and that the report 
of the committee giving Mr. Lorimer an unclouded 
title to his seat will not be accepted until after a 
debate and discussion which will engage the attention 
of the whole country. 

The central and chief figure in what has come to 
be known as “the Lorimer seandal” lives, when in 
Washington, in rooms at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. So far as is known to his associates, he 
has no vices or even bad habits. None of his friends 
has ever heard him swear or seen him take a drink 
of any sort of liquor. He does not use tobacco. He 
feels at home in the environment of the Y. M. C. A. 
He is like a Cupid in complexion and of a cherubic 
countenance, 

He has a big, sleepy face, a great shock of copper- 
hair, and a fair white skin unwrinkled and 
unlined. His hands are soft and white and apparent- 
ly fat and soft like his body. In manner he is quiet, 
unassuming, and suave. He speaks little, but in a 
soft, kindly, gentle tone. In all the superficial aspects, 
he conforms to the models of deportment and conduct 
set for young men to emulate and copy. But in 
polities his ways have been devious and his methods 
cloaked in darkness. As a friend, as the head of a 
family, as a dweller in the tents of the righteous, he 
has always been all that a man should be. As a poli- 
tician and as a manipulator of political affairs and 
other politicians his name has become synonymous 
with all that is unlovely in present-day polities. 

Lorimer is English born. He came to this country 
with his parents when he was nine years old. His par- 
ents were Scoteh, but he was born at Manchester. 
Since coming to these shores, he has played many 
parts and has led a most varied life, always battling 
against material things. He had his training in a 
hard sehool, and it has not given him ideals nor an 
exaited conception of the minds, manners, and morals 
of his fellow human beings. He has been in turn a 
newsboy and bootblack, laundry solicitor, laborer in 
the meat-packing houses at Chicago, sign-painter, 
street-car conductor, real-estate dealer, brick-maker, 
railroad contractor, professional politician in Chicago 
with a record of success as a ward boss, Congressman, 
speculator in stocks, and now Senator. 

When Lorimer was elected Senator an old-time 
political associate of his made this comment: “ As 
a politician Lorimer is as industrious as a beaver 
and as fearless as he is industrious. He never under- 
takes a thing to see if it can be done. He takes up 
the task to do it. If he succeeds, the thing can be 
done. If he fails, it cannot. That is all there is to it. 
When he goes into a political fight he never asks, 
‘Who is against us?’ but, ‘Who is for us? 

“There are no details that Lorimer wouldn’t look 
He is shrewd and daring, 
Politics 
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into in a political fight. 
but with it all he is painstaking and careful. 
is his business and he makes a science of it. 

“ Besides all that, Lorimer is a pleasant fellow to 
meet. He has a magnetic personality. He makes 
friends wherever he goes. He is democratic, too, and 
I have seen him stop on the street and talk for half 
an hour with some street lounger who had a bit of 
political information. I asked him afterward why he 
did that and he said, ‘ Well, that fellow’s ears are 
just as good as yours, and I make it a point to listen 
to any one who offers me information.’ ” 

This same man was asked what he considered Lori- 
mer’s worst fault. 

“His worst fault,’ he replied, without hesitation, 
‘is his friends. He’s got a lot that I can’t stand for, 
and IT like him as well as anybody, I suppose. Of 
course Lorimer is in politics and has to do business 
with a lot of bad people. He goes on the principle 
that one good turn deserves another, and so long as 
one of these bad ones stays loyal to Lorimer, Lorimer 
will stay loyal to him. 

“Lorimer doesn’t put himself under obligation to 
people readily. The saying about him is that his 
word is ‘good, but hard to get.’ But he has been in 
a lot of fights where he hasn’t had an opportunity 
to be choice about whom he selected as allies; and 
after the fight was over the allies, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, belonged to his army, and he felt in honor 
bound to fight for them.” 

Lorimer was twelve years old when he began selling 
newspapers on the streets of Chicago trying to help 
hold together the family, comprising his mother and 
six brothers and sisters; his father had just died. 
Not satisfied with his meagre profits at this occupa- 
tion, the youngster took up sign-painting, found it 
to be an uncertain form of employment even in grow- 
ing young Chicago, and promptly deserted it to take 
a position as a street-car conductor, 
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Lorimer’s next job was down in the Chicago stock- 
yards pushing a loading-truck. It was at this juncture 
that he fell in with John and “ Billy ” Cooke, who 
took him to their home to live, and from that time 
on the three became inseparable friends and com- 
panions. With the aid of John Cooke, Lorimer es- 
tablished the old Seventh Ward Republican Club. 
The Seventh Ward was not idealistic in the standard 
of its citizenship, and Lorimer, through his club, laid 
the foundation of his great political power to be. 
At this time was first displayed the capacity to plan 
and scheme and organize which brought the * Blond 
Boss ” to his present eminence. 

According to his own account, Lorimer was never 
at school a day in his life. When he was fifteen the 
teacher of his Sunday-school class became interested 
in his welfare. She was only seventeen, but ‘“ wore 
her hair in a coil; her dresses were long and she had 
been graduated from high school. I looked upon 
myself as a boy, notwithstanding my many experiences, 
and upon her as a capable and educated woman. See- 
ing that I was wofully ignorant, but was trying to 
learn, she gave me books and assigned to me lessons. 

















Senator William Lorimer 


I went to her home every Monday evening for two 
years, where she heard my recitations. That was the 
only systematic teaching I had during my boyhood.” 

Lorimer rose to the Senate through a series of de- 
feats. He was beaten in every major political contest 
in which he was engaged from 1903 to May, 1909. A 
political writer in Illinois who has had a close and 
clear view of Mr. Lorimer’s activities over a period 
of years wrote of him at the time he was elected to the 
United States Senate: “‘ There never was a man who 
so thrived on discomfitures as William Lorimer. His 
political ill-wishers have thrown him time and again, 
have pommelled him, pulled his hair, beat his head 
on the curbstone, asked him if he was ready to say 
’nuff, have accepted silence as acquiescence, have wash- 
ed their hands and gone home thinking that the job 
was done this time, and well done. 

“Mr. Lorimer has washed his hands, dusted his 
clothes, and gone about his business with charity 
for all and censure for none, speaking gently, walking 
softly, appearing benignly, and thinking deeply. A 
man who is going up when he seems to be coming 
down, who fights without getting mad, and who never 
ean tell from his own emotions whether he has won 
or lost, has risen above some of the limitations of 
ordinary human nature.” 

Seeing an opportunity, in 1890, to advertise himself, 
if not actually to gain the nomination of the Repub- 
licans for county clerk, Lorimer entered the lists 
against Henry Wulff, the “slate” candidate for the 
nomination for that office. Lorimer was beaten by a 
few votes in the convention, but he was better known 
as a result, 

The next year he made an open fight for Hempstead 
Washburne for Mayor. The unexpected election of 
Washburne gave Lorimer his first big slice of political 
patronage, and he became himself superintendent of 
the water office of Chicago. The next year he went 
into the brick business, and in 1892 he went to the 
Minneapolis convention instructed for Harrison and 
voted for Blaine. The result was he gained such 
notoriety out of his championship of the cause of the 
young Republicans that his party had to nominate him 
for clerk of the Superior Court, but he went down to 
defeat in the Democratic landslide. 
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that time on Lorimer went to the front 
He was one of a triumvirate of leaders wl 
* bossed ” Cook County. He nominated and _helpe: 
elect John R. Tanner, a Cullom lieutenant, Stat 
treasurer. In 1895, the county and city machin 
splitting wide open on the mayoralty, Lorimer broug); 
out George B. Swift as a compromise candidate, nom: 
nated him, and became the “ boss” of the city. The 
next year he elected Tanner Governor of the State. 

In 1896 Lorimer had his first fling at the Senator- 
Representative Martin B. Madden was his ¢ai 
didate against William E. Mason, but Madden couli 
not hold his strength in the crisis that ensued. !t 
was thrown to Lorimer, who held it until a caucis 
demonstrated that Mason had the votes. This defe:{ 
in his political career, curiously enough, helped rather 
than hurt him. _ 

That year saw the beginning of the “reign” of 
“young Carter Harrison” as Mayor of Chicago. 
Backed by the independent voters of the city, do- 
termined upon downing Lorimer and his machine, 
the Democratic party four times elected Harrison 
Mayor against the best candidates Lorimer could bring 
out. While losing the city, Lorimer managed to 
maintain his organization intact by winning most 
of the county offices and holding his grip on the 
State. 

In 1899 Lorimer had one of the closest escapes of 
his political career, but pulled out by a cleverly 
manipulated coup. He was pledged to support Judge 
Elbridge Hanecy, of Chicago, for Governor, the re- 
form element in the mean time lining up behind Judge 
Orrin Carter. The first roll call in the convention 
showed that Hanecy could not be nominated, and the 
chances were brilliant for the Cullom forces, backing 
Carter, to control the convention. On the second roll- 
call, after Cook County had gone to Carter, Lorimer 
mounted the platform with a Yates banner and Rich- 
ard Yates, son of the war Governor, came out of the 
convention the nominee. These two men united to 
elect Albert J. Hopkins to the Senate to succeed 
William E. Mason. 

It was about this time that Lorimer picked up 
Charles S. Deneen, a young politician in the south- 
west part of Chicago, and made him State’s attorney. 
‘At the same time, Lorimer looked about for a definite 
proposition to which he might tie his own political 
kite. He hit on the deep-waterway scheme from 
Chicago to the Gulf, a plan suggested by Pére Mar- 
quette a hundred years before him. In the mean time 
Lorimer had gone to Congress. He began to meke 
waterway speeches anywhere and everywhere, until he 

has finally come pretty near fixing upon himself the 
title of “ father ” of this project. 

After a bitter fight, in 1903, when he won his seat 
in Congress only after a recount, Lorimer was brought 
face to face with the real political crisis of his life. 
Deneen, his State’s attorney, had made a clean record 
in his office; he was strongly urged for Governor. 
Lorimer chose for a candidate Representative Frank 
O. Lowden, a son-in-law of George E. Pullman, a 
gentleman farmer with one foot in Chicago and the 
other in Ogle County. Yates, Lorimer’s old friend 
and ally, who had given him full control of the 
patronage in Chicago, looked for his aid in vain. A 
six-cornered fight resulted, Lorimer in the mean time 
having rallied Senators Cullom and Hopkins and most 
of the Congressmen to the Lowden standard. After 
seventy-nine ballots, the convention being in session 
nearly ten days, Yates threw his strength to Deneen 
and nominated him. <A conference of leaders took the 
place of Lorimer’s “ bossism ” in Chicago, and he was 
seemingly confined to his own territory, the Sixth 
Congressional District. 

This was the situation in the summer of 1908 when 
Lorimer set about to beat- Deneen for Governor. Once 
more picking up Yates, who had turned against 
Deneen, he went after the Governor. He rallied to 
him all his old cohorts except Cullom and Hopkins, 
the latter contending that, having started his cam- 
paign for re-election for Senator before he was ap- 
prised of the Yates plans, he was forced to remain 


From 
rapidly. 


ship. 


neutral. That was the secret of his break with 
Lorimer. Deneen won his renomination by a scant 


majority, Lorimer, it is said, having the aid of several 
thousand Democrats at the primary polls. At the 
State election in the fall Deneen again faced the same 
forces and won his election by a little more than 
20,000 votes as against a majority of 300,000 in 1904. 
The State Legislature had passed a State primary 
law, the purport of which was, so far as Senator was 
concerned, that it should be advisory to the Republican 
members in the Legislature. It was certainly morally 
binding in this particular, for the law provided as t0 
every other office that the nominee receiving a plurality 
of the votes should be the party nominee. Hopkins 
had received the primary indorsement for the Senator 
ship. 
When the Legislature convened Lorimer’s hand was 
shown. The Lorimer men undertook to say that they 
were bound by the votes in their districts rather that 
by the vote of the State, while others disregarded both. 
Day by day it became more and more apparent that 
Hopkins could not be elected. The Lorimer phalanx 
stood solid. The day before his election, after th 
Legislature had been in session nearly five months, 
Lorimer got his first vote and Hopkins got 89. Th 
next day, May 26, 1909, Lorimer, by a combination of 
53 Republicans and 55 Democrats, received 108 votes 
and was elected. Hopkins went back to his law pra 
tice. Lorimer came to the Senate. The confessions 
bribery and the Senate investigation followed. 
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Tire Gentler View 
THOSE IMMORAL ROMANTICISTS 
By Florida Pier 


Turvy do such a lot of harm and cause 
go much unhappiness. They lead us 
astray. taise impossible hopes, spoil us 
for this workaday world, and it is with 
lete justification that we ery out to 


% Dp 

om, some one put an end to them. We 

have long known that the gentlemen who 

j}lustrate mawkish love-stories with appro- 

priat: pictures were doing real damage to 
daughters who devour the 


the farmers’ : : 
periodicals in which such things flourish. 
These deluded young women are being 
made to believe that unless one is clasped 
in the arms of a masterful man in fault- 
Jess evening clothes, while the moon shines 
on one’s own silken draperies, one is not 
living. The idea is a very bad prepara- 
tion for one’s becoming the competent 
helpmate of a homely farmer, and, even 
if the girl is perversely happy when lead- 
‘no a normal humdrum life, she always 
feels that it is a makeshift and that she 
has been deprived of what every one de- 
serves. Though we have long railed at the 
immorality of the sweetly pretty story, 
there is, one finds, on reaching maturer 
years, a certain irritation felt against the 
master romanticists, and we feel a little 
misled, a little wronged and made a fool 
of, by even such men as Meredith himself. 

Was it altogether fair of him to give us 
the impression, perhaps unintentionally, 
that there existed whole neighborhoods 
where every one was as brilliantly inter- 
esting as Meredith himself? His pig-head- 
ed old squires, and brainless women, and 
egotistical young men, and colorless bores 
were always absorbing and never as per- 
sonally enraging as the same people in 
real life. His bores never bored us, no 
matter what they did to the other charac- 
ters in the book, so that we got it into our 
heads that there were places where such 
beres actually existed. The slightly try- 
ing people were inevitably heavily out- 
numbered in the quietest country districts 
by the colossally delightful ones. There 
were dozens of them everywhere. And 
such people! Always above life size, but 
so consistently and convincingly so that, 
instead of their seeming fictitious, they 
made us seem wofully unfortunate in hav- 
ing found life a place where the few per- 
sonalities we knew were more or less 
isolated and invariably surrounded by a 
multitude of suffocating philistines; where 
we were lucky and proud to bring our list 
of interesting minds up to eight, no three 
of whom were ever in the same country 
at the same time. 

We believed Meredith, we liked to think 
that his way was the rule and ours the 
unhappy exception. Rather than doubt 
that there were people who had grooms, 
grandmothers, and guests, fiancés, fathers, 
and fellow townsmen all made out of 
Meredith, we preferred to think that we 
had been born strangely out of our proper 
milieu, and that, though depressing, it was 
a catastrophe which might be remedied 
by much travelling and a conscientious 
moving every May. 

As we grow older—and we begin to do 
this from the very beginning, keeping it 
up consistently till fifty years of age, 
when most of us prattle childishly and 
happily of comfortably material and en- 
gagingly romantic things—we come to 
feel in spite of ourselves that the romanti- 
cists make life more difficult, and we edge 
away from the romantic attitude with the 
Wariness of one already wounded. Those 
beautiful, beautiful young men, who with 
their dashing attributes and unnatural 
brilliancy spoiled our adolescent days! 
Their rich, dazzling personalities were to 
be found glowing between the covers of 
every book we picked up, one at least in 
even those pages pretending to realism, 
until it was small wonder that we resem- 
bled the mermaids. in the “ Bab Ballads,” 
who turned from what they could attain, 
and, swimming ecstatically alongside the 
ship, hypnotized by the unlikely charms 
of the gentleman in an element not theirs, 
murmured enchantedly, “That is the way 
4 gentleman should end.” This was very 
hard on the mermen, seriously upset the 
ag Statistics, and did no good to any 

Though the time comes when heroes of 
fiction finally seem impracticable, if 
ca it takes us much longer to give 

the heroines, for these we hope to 
ao ourselves, and of our own_possi- 
aa ey up hope last. We are 
re ‘al Fs ife when we have to face the 
tempt # = It is not expeditious to at- 
wicks thet longer to become Diana War- 

* that it even may not be wholly de- 
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Oh © is betrayed to us when she says 
ar maid, “You may embrace me, Dan- 


a Rages bends a cool brow to the salute 
itis 2 Serving-woman. There comes a 
the vhe m this incident leaps at us from 
- ge page and we sadly know her 

€ fiction she is, and know at the 


HARPER’S 


to the contrary. 

The disillusionment brings humility 
with it, and forever after we humbly if 
insistently make sure that our stories be 
frankly, extravagantly, jauntily impos- 
sible, or else realism unadorned by any- 
thing other than tenderness and clearness 
of understanding. Dickens’s black and 
white writing is for those under fifteen, 
Meredith is for the stirring bravery of 
thirty, after which one needs truth and 
selection and quietly settles to it in the 
clarified essences of James, essences being 
but a synonym for verities. We have 
found that it is not half so much to the 
point to be hotly admiring of the eminently 
presentable virtues of fiction as it is to 
be humorously gentle toward, and aware 
of, the human absurdities of daily life; 
and it is James feeling for the pathetic 
barrennesses, the staunch aridities and 
loyal banalities of as funny futile humans 
that warms and satisfies us. Our dull, 
undecorative nobilities, our dogged, en- 
tirely askew idealism and perception of 
the intertwined complexities and unac- 
countable ‘delicacies and brutalities of 
human nature—these are the real things, 
and it is such as these alone that aid us 
in looking about on our generally absurd, 
perpetually trying, and forever absorbing 
familiars, crying in James_ phraseology, 
“ How farcically tragic, and almost, as it 


were, bravely, hugely unimportant we 
are.” There is an unkindness as well as 


a waste in our failure to see ourselves, 
just as there would have been a churlish 
crabbedness if we had been content in our 
young days with coloring less high, or 
been willing to read in a key a whit lower, 
with one of the sonorous, fluent adjectives 
removed. There were days in the history 
of portraiture when every sitter had full 
cupid lips, curling nostrils, a_ flashing, 
liquid eye, and a mane of waving unruly 
hair. There is a time in the taste of each 
of us when we rightly and_prodigally 
grant these symbolic characteristics to all 
our heroes. The underlying expression we 
find later on. 





Chippewa Music 


INDIAN music has been made the subject 
of careful study ever since the invention 
of the phonograph enabled scientific in- 
vestigators to preserve the records of 
aboriginal invention. 

According to Miss Frances Densmore, 
the result of whose investigations has just 
been published by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, “Chippewa songse are not petrified 
specimens; they are alive with the warm 
red blood of human nature.” Every phase 
of Chippewa life ig expressed in music. 
Many of the songs are very old and are 
found on several reservations; others are 
said to be the more recent compositions of 
certain men who composed them during 
dreams or upon awaking from dreams. It 
is still customary for the Chippewa In- 
dians to celebrate an important event by 
a song. 

An interesting fact concerning Chippewa 
songs is that the melody is evidently con- 
sidered more important than the words. 
In a succession of several renditions of a 
song it is not unusual to find the words 
occurring only once. The idea is the im- 
portant thing, and that is firmly con- 
nected with the melody in the minds of 
the ‘Indians. It is permissible and cus- 
tomary to compose new words for old 
tunes, but, so far as has been observed, 
these are always similar in general charac- 
ter to the words previously used. 

In her introduction Miss Densmore, 
under the heading “ Intonation,” writes: 
“One of the characteristics of Chippewa 
singing observed during this study is that 
a vibrato, or wavering tone, is especially 
pleasing to the singers. This is difficult 
for them to acquire and is considered a 
sign of musical proficiency.” 

Many of the songs are involved in the 
religious and medicinal ceremonies of the 
Chippewa, for they teach that long life is 
coincident with goodness, and that evil 
inevitably reacts on the offender. They 
have further as their chief aim the secur- 
ing of health and long life to the Indians. 
These songs are depicted by graphic rep- 
resentations on birch bark. Miss Dens- 
more found that when a song had been 
phonographically recorded and the picture 
drawn on one reservation, and, later, the 
phonograph record played on a distant 
reservation, a member of the Grand Medi- 
cine Society would at once be able to re- 
produce the accompanying symbolical 
picture, identical with the original, differ- 
ing only as one person draws better than 
another. 

The songs themselves, which form the 
larger portion of the book, are two hun- 
dred in number. They include the initia- 
tion songs of the Medicine Society, fol- 
lowed by a series of ceremonial songs. 
Then follow the love-songs, the moc- 
casin-game songs, and a number of un- 
classified songs. Some of the love-songs 
are suggestive of non-Indian customs. 
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gone by when we can persuade ourselves. 
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are said to signify that “a young man 
asked a young girl to go and walk with 
him and said that if she did not come 
this evening he would come and ask her 
again to-morrow evening.” Another is 
described as “ the song of a lovelorn youth 
who meets another and asks if he has a 
bottle to cheer him up.” 





Accomplished Insects 


MANY water insects are better equipped 
than those of the land for encountering 
the hazards of ‘existence. They can swim, 
dive, and run below-water, live on dry 
land or fly in the air, and are so hardy 
as to be proof against almost any degree 
of cold. Such are the water-bugs, water- 
scorpions, and stick-inseets, which, al- 
though slender as rushes and with limbs 
like hairs, can catch and kill the fry of 
the smaller fishes. Most of these peculiar 
insects are like human divers, who have to 
provide themselves with air to breathe 
and must work at double speed in addi- 
tion. Should a group of whirligig beetles 
be disturbed, the whole party will dive 
like dab chicks, rising to the surface 
when they feel the need for air. 

The diving-bell spiders gather air to use, 
just as a soldier might draw water and 
dispose it about his person in water-bot- 
tles. The tail of the spider is covered 
with black, velvety hairs, Putting this 
tail out of the water, it collects much air 
in the interstices of the velvet. It then 
descends, when all this air drawn down be- 
neath the surface collects in a single 
bubble, covering the tail and breathing- 
holes like a coat of quicksilver. This sup- 
ply the spider uses when at work below. 
When the oxygen has dwindled to a single 
speck the spider once more ascends and 
collects a fresh store. Another and more 
artistic means of gathering air employed 
by the spider is to catch a bubble on the 
surface and swim below with it. The 
bubble is then released into a bell woven 
uncer some plant, into which many other 
bubbles have been drawn. In this diving- 
bell the eggs are laid and the young 
hatched under the constant watch of the 
old spider. 





Napoleon’s Handwriting 


INTERESTING and _ exhaustiye studies 
have been made in France of Napoleon’s 
chirography. When a young man, Na- 
poleon did not have a bad hand, although, 
like some other great men, he could never 
learn to spell. When he was an artillery 
officer his writing was simple and legible, 
as his life was simple and direct. But 
when the Corsican Captain Bonaparte 
distinguished himself at the siege of 
Toulon, and became the French General 
Bonaparte, his writing took on what has 
been called “a furious illegibility.” 

Curiously enough, from that time there 
seems to have been a gradual degenera- 
tion, until, profoundly discouraged and 
utterly humiliated, he scratched an un- 
decipherable, misspelled scrawl of sub- 
mission to the Prince Regent on July 
14, 1815. 

It is said that this change from a sim- 
ple to a confused writing began at a cer- 
tain date, namely, with a report, skil- 
fully garbled, of the part he took in what 
Carlyle called the ‘“ whiff of grape-shot, 
that spoke from the steps of St. Roch, 
on the 13th Vendemaire” (October 5, 
1795). 

The culminating eccentricity of his 
tortuous strokes of the pen was exhib- 
ited in the letter P. This letter showed 
plainly the mental changes of the man 
who would unhesitatingly declare war 
against the first comer; who would di- 
vorce the wife he loved; who would pro- 
pose a Kingdom of Haiti for Louis 
XVIII.; who would freeze nearly a mil- 
lion men upon the steppes of Russia. 
This letter P became of strange and ab- 
normal form. It was excessively devel- 
oped. For twenty years the great gen- 
eral used this extravagant and, accord- 
ing to the investigators, accusing letter, 
especially noticeable in his latgr unroyal 
signature: NP. 





Paper 


Ir has been asserted time and again by 
those supposed to know best that the 
books we print now will dry-rot in a com- 
paratively short time. There is, of course, 
a considerable amount of paper that will 
last for many years, but the most cursory 
glance at the books of to-day, whose pages 
yellow and turn brown at the edges in a 
few years, shows clearly enough that they 
are destined to attain to no great lon- 
gevity. 

In the early days of printing it was 
hardly possible to employ anything but 
first-class paper in making books, for the 
reason that wood-fibre and wood-pulp 
paper had not then come into use. At that 








Same time that that enjoyable time has 


Thus, for instance, in one song the words 


time good cotton and linen rags were 
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turned into fine, firm, pure white paper, 
well able to withstand indefinitely the yel- 
lowing and disintegrating effects of time. 

As the increase in the demand for 
printing-paper grew apace it was 
found that there were not enough rags to 
go round. Thus wood-pulp came into use. 

All vegetable fibre is suitable for paper- 
making, whether it be obtained from rags, 
wood, esparto-grass, straw, or other sub- 
stances. When these fibres are torn apart 
they are clogged with gum, a substance 
that must be thoroughly dissolved and 
washed away by chemicals if the best. re- 
sults are to be obtained. 

Wood-pulp paper is made of finely 
ground wood, usually spruce, the grinding 
being done with a beating engine, run at 
“high speed, and huge stones, between 
which the wood is reduced to a kind of 
pulp. That done, it is made up into paper 
without any preliminary removal of the 
gum or other deleterious ingredients. 


soon 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 cents a box. o*. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OLD COMMON SENSE 


Change Food When You Feel Out of Sorts. 





“A great deal depends upon yourself and 
the kind of food you eat,” the wise old 
doctor said to a man who came to him sick 
with stomach trouble and sick headache 
once or twice a week, and who had been 
taking pills and different medicines for three 
or four years. 

He was induced to stop eating any sort 
of fried food or meat for breakfast, and was 
put on Grape-Nuts and cream, leaving off 
all medicines. 

In a few days he began to get better, and 
now he has entirely recovered, and writes 
that he is in better health than he has been 
before in twenty years. This man is 58 
years old, and says he feels “like a new man 
all the time.” 

Read ‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs, 
“There’s a Reason,” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 





Universal Preference Given 
To American Champagne 
Over Foreign Brands 


Some people have an idea that the price 
aid determines the quality of champagne. 
The fact is that the fancy prices paid for 
imported champagnes do not represent 
quality, but the heavy import duties and 
expensive ship freights—so that you really 
pay two prices for ali imported champagnes. 

It is a fact not generally known, but 
nevertheless true, that many so-called for- 
eign wines are in reality made in America, 
—— to France, and there bottled, labeled, 
and re-shipped to this country, bearing a 
fancy foreign label. Imagine how much 
more than its intrinsic worth you are asked 
to pay for these ocean voyages and fancy 
labels, The “old” world is practically 
overrun with miscellaneous brands of this 
beverage, yet, despite the strenuous efforts 
of foreign manufacturers, discriminating 
people of this country have unquestionably 
cast their ballot in favor of Cook’s Imperial 
Champagne. 

It is an American product—as fine a wine 
as can be produced anywhere in the world. 
It is made from the choicest grapes that 

w, picked from the vine when the juice 
Is just right for wine, and pressed while 
fresh, 

Connoisseurs unite in saying that the 
delicate flavor, bouquet, and excellence of 
Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Champagne are 
unequaled by the finest genuine imported 
varieties, yet the price is only half of what 
you are asked to pay for imported wines. 

The large ped Increasing demand for 
Cook’s Imperial Champagne is encouraging, 
showing that the American people not only 
a patronize home industries, but that 
when it comes to a matter of quality they 
are not to be satisfied with anything but the 
best obtainable. ,*, 
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INhATACS : 
INVESTMENT STATUS OF GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By Franklin Escher 


dition of price artificiality into investment genuin.- 
ness. But it means even more than that. It meas 





YT is with a feeling of something akin for the government to issue its bonds and attach there- 












OG, 
FRU to awe that we read in the old Eng- to special privileges so that the banks would be willing 
WY lish novels of fortunes “safely in- to take the bonds at a fair price. But as in the case the beginning of a process of cementing together t 
4 vested in the Funds,” or “all in the of our “ protective” tariff and others of our time- different parts of the country through that spirit «f 
Threes.” In this country we never worn institutions, governing conditions have greatly unity which invariably develops as a result of a con- 
mon ownership. Through the wide-spreading of tie 


¢) 
NG 
® hear of fortunes invested that way. changed. Not only have there come into existence good 
eC We have government bonds, it is reasons why the public debt should be in the hands of bonds representing a nation’s debt, its interests ave 
ROM 4% true, and it is possible to put money the people, but even stronger and better reasons why brought home to its citizens as in no other way. !n 
into them—as was recently called to it should be taken out of the hands of the banks. no other way can the walls of sectionalism be ‘s 
the country’s attention by no less a personage than Most important of these is the fact that the in- effectively broken down. 
Mr, Jack Johnson—but few of us have so much_money crease in the banks’ holdings of government bonds have 
that we-can afford to invest it in securities yielding resulted in an entirely undue inflation in the volume 
less than two per cent. All over Europe the govern- of bank-notes. To a national bank, a government 
ment bond is a standard form of investment and found — bond’s desirability lies entirely in the fact that it can 
just as frequently in the stocking of Jacques or Jeanne be deposited at Washington and circulation issued never boils. What every one expects and looks for 
as in the strong-box of the nobility across the Channel. against it. As the volume of government bonds avail- seldom happens. ast summer every one was expect- 
In this country it is different. We have an interest- able for this purpose has increased, therefore, the ing the development of serious trouble in the year-eid 
bearing debt of nearly a billion dollars, but the bonds volume of the banks’ circulating notes has increased money-market—and preparing for it. It never came. 
are practically all held by the banks, who need them likewise. And so it has gone on until the amount of At present a very large number of people seem conii- 
to put up as security for deposits of government money bank-notes outstanding has reached a perfectly enor- dently to be expecting an opportunity to buy the leai- 
and as a basis for the issue of bank-notes. mous figure and has come to bear a proportion to the ing industrial securities at lower prices than at 
It is that way now and has been that way for a good — total of real money in the country which it was never present. The pot is very much watched. 
while, but it looks as though an important change intended it should bear. This is not the place for This is a season of the year when thousands of 
were about to occur. For years past the government, discussion of the danger of currency inflation, but in people all over the country have money to invest and 
by attaching these special privileges as to circulation passing it can be said that by every one who knows are asking themselves whether or not this is the time 
to the two-per-cent. bonds, has been able to get the anything about the matter at all it is recognized that to invest it. Numerous considerations bear upon the 
national banks to take them at a price well above the bank-note part of our currency has grown out of answer, but one thing the investor is bound to keep in 
par. But now conditions have changed. The banks all proportion, and needs reforming more than any mind. That is, that current conditions and current 
have, so to speak, beceme filled up with government other part of the system. security-prices have mighty little to do with each 
twos, and don’t want any more of them. Bank-note There is no great difficulty in showing that the other. In determining security-prices conditions count. 
circulation based on the bonds has increased out of all banks hold altogether too many government bonds al- but not to-day’s conditions; rather those of to-morrow. 
reason during the past few years. The government ready, and that to allow their holdings to be added An utterly unsatisfactory state of business and a 
hasn’t enough money to deposit with the banks to to is only to sanction further increase in the bank- rising security-market have in the past often existed 
make it worth while for the banks to hold on to bonds note circulation and so court trouble. The question § side by side. Stock and bond prices are not governed 
which are useful to them only as security which they is, If the banks don’t take the new bonds, who will? by what the company is earning to-day, but rather by 
can put up in Washington to secure deposits. The de- Can a United States Government bond bearing a rate what those best qualified to judge think it will be 
mand for the twos among the banks, therefore, has of interest not in excess of three per cent. be advan- earning six months or a year from now. 
fallen off greatly, and there has been a steady reces- tageously sold to investors? The steel business and a good many other important 
sion in their price. For years they sold between 105 It hasn’t been tried in a long time, but after much kinds of business are in anything but satisfactory 
and 110, At present they are selling only a trifle study of the subject and consultation with business shape at present. By investors that fact is bound to 
men and bankers, Secretary Mac Veagh seems to have be taken into consideration—but rather because of its 
come to the conclusion that investors would willingly bearing on future trade conditions than because of its 
take such a bond. In a recent message to Congress, effect upon present security-prices. In the stock- 
therefore, he has made the suggestion that the “circu- market as nowhere else coming developments cast their 
lation privilege” be taken from the bonds abovt to shadows before them. Anybody can look backward, 
be issued and that a substantial block of them be and, with things conveniently summarized as they are 
offered on that basis. As there is every probability nowadays, it isn’t particularly difficult to size up 
that Congress will follow the suggestion and direct things as they are at any given time. What counts 
that the issue be so made, the matter ceases to be one in investment is the ability to take past condi- 
for theorizing and comes right down to the question tions and present conditions and from them to draw 
cannot now long be delayed. Congress at its last as to whether investors will take the bonds or whether correct deductions as to the conditions which are 
session authorized $290,000,000 of new bonds at a they won’t. If they do, it is perfectly plain that a going to prevail six months or a year from now. 
rate not exceeding three per cent., the idea being that great change will have come about in the investment 
of this amount a substantial part should be issued at status of government bonds, and that what, in this Postal savings-banks are at last a reality. Forty- 
once to reimburse the Treasury for what has been spent country at least, has been a form of investment prac- eight were put into operation at the year’s beginning. 
on the canal. But soon enough it became apparent tically unknown is going to become wide-spread and Congress has so far voted only $100,000 to start the 
that to sell the banks any more bonds on the old general. system going, but it is expected that the money needed 
terms would be impossible; and rather than raise the There is every reason to believe that a public offer- will be readily appropriated and the banks rapidly 
rate of interest on the new bonds and so hurt the price ing of United States Government three-per-cent. bonds spread all over the country. By those who believe in 
of the old, Secretary Mac Veagh has held off and held on a straight investment basis would be well received it, it is expected that the whole system will be running 
off and as yet issued none of the bonds at all. But and taken by investors at a price above par. Inspiteof smoothly inside of two years. 
this is not a condition of things which can continue. all their recent decline, the two-and-one-half-per-cent. What will really determine the success or failure of 
In the near future some sort of an arrangement will British consols sell at a price which makes them yield the plan is the amount of money now being hoarded, 
have to be made and a good big block of the bonds the buyer only a trifling fraction above three per cent. and the extent to which this money will be drawn out 
In France it is the same thing, the three-per-cent. by the government’s offer to take care of it. To only 
To the investment public the -nterest in the matter rentes maintaining a market price of just a little less a limited degree will the postal savings-banks come into 
lies in the fact that everything now seems*to indicate than par. And in both of these cases, it must be re- competition with banks now existing, and draw de- 
investment status of membered, recent years have seen the piling up of one posits from them. If the new system is to be a success, 
United States government bonds. For years past, the great issue on top of another, until the combined debt it will have to be from the fund of money now not 
price bid by the banks for the twos, on account of the of the two countries has reached the stupendous total placed in any bank that deposits will have to come. 
special privileges attaching to this*form of security, of nine thousand million dollars. Yet in spite of By the friends of the postal savings-bank system 
has virtually shut the investor out of the market for the issues which have come already and the fresh issues it is claimed that this fund of unemployed money is 
* governments.” “But now that bid is made no longer, which investors know are bound to come, the price of perfectly enormous, and in this claim there seems to 
and if the government wants to sell bonds it has got these bonds remains at a point where the yield to the be good sense. In only eight or nine States of the 
to take the “special privileges” off them, raise the buyer is only a little over three per cent. Union is the savings-bank system at all developed, 
rate of interest, and sell them to investors. To try It does not by any means prove that United States and even in ‘these localities we are continually hearing 
to sell them to the banks by leaving the special Government three-per-cent. bonds, stripped of special of the disclosure of hoards of money the owners of 
privileges as they are, and raising the interest rate, privilege and offered on an investment basis, would which have been afraid to entrust it to any kind of a 


would never do. “The inevitable result of such compe- command a price of par, but it must be admitted that bank. When the size of the country is considered, and 
tition with the existing twos would be to drive the it is a strong indication that they would. If it is the great areas which are at present practically with- 
price of the latter away down below par. And that objected that the supply of capital available for in- out Coulton facilities of any kind, it is impossible to 
would, of course, be unfair to the banks all over the vestment in low-interest-bearing bonds is greater in escape the conclusion that the aggregate of the money 
country who took these bonds in good faith off the Europe than it is here, it must be remembered that lying idle throughout the country must be very great. 
government’s hands and who are already faced with a huge amounts of capital of this sort have already been : 
severe loss on their investment. absorbed, whereas in this country the sunn y has been It needs no special knowledge of economies to realize 
In order to prevent competition with the existing left absolutely untouched. The investor buying a _ that if any considerable part of this idle money can be 
twos and still make it possible for the government to United States Government bond, moreover, is just as gathered up and set to work, it will be a great thing 
seli the forthcoming issue of bonds to the banks, it reasonably assured that one big issue after another for the business of the country as a whole. An army 
has been proposed to raise the interest rate on the new will not follow as the English or French investor is of able-bodied men refusing to work would be a serious 
bonds to two and one-half or even three per cent., and assured that one big issue after another will follow. economic evil. So is the presence of a great fund of 
then correspondingly to increase the tax on cireulation An actual offering of bonds only will prove it, but it money which has been earned, saved, withdrawn from 
based on the new bonds as against circulation based is a well-known fact that throughout the country circulation—and then allowed to remain idle. The 
on the old. This, it is claimed, would equalize the old there are great numbers.of people who are in no sense day of the strong-box is over. Ninety-five per cent. 
and new issues and keep the latter from hurting the of the word hoarders of money, but who are, neverthe- of the country’s businegs is done on credit. Credit 18 
price of the former. Bearing a higher rate of interest, based on cash. When cash is withdrawn, credit 18 













There is an old saying, much repeated by the weary 
ticket-watchers of Wall Street, that a watched pot 


above par. 

The banks are well able to stand their Joss, and the 
whole matter would be between them and the govern- 
ment were it not for the fact that we are on the verge 
of another big issue of bonds which the banks have al- 
ready virtually refused to take on the old terms, That 
makes the matter one of very great interest to the 
country at large. Who is going to take the bonds? 
The money has been spent on the canal, and, while the 
Treasury is in a fairly easy position, issue of the bonds 


offered for subscription. 


a coming great change in the 


Jess, afraid to invest in the ordinary run of corporation ‘ 
the new bonds would have an advantage over the old; securities. By this large class, to whom safety of curtailed and business greatly hampered thereby. 
principal is the great consideration, the offer of a . That the business of the country may be satisfactorily 


but, on the other hand, that advantage would be offset 
by the old bonds’ greater desirability for circulation bond of the United States Government bearing a three-run, it is necessary that every dollar in real money 
purposes. per-cent. rate of interest would without question prove be made to do duty as a basis for the extension of 
If there existed any reason why United States gov- attractive. A large part of the foreign element, too, credit. alle 
ernment bonds had to be sold to the banks rather than with its inborn belief that a bond bearing the stamp of That an immense amount of hoarded money 1+ lying 
to the public at large, some such subdivision of the the sovereignty of a great power is superior to a bond idle all over the country seems only too certain. | he 
privilege might suffice to keep the present emanating from any other source, would be ready only question is as to whether the postal s«ving* 
no such reason buyers of the new security. banks system will draw it out. Friends of the a ee 
That the coming issue of government bonds will believe that it will. The guarantee of the Unite 
take the form of an offer to investors rather than of a States Government, they point out, and the t OP 
sale to banks seems quite as sure as that investors cent. interest which the government offers to pay. W! 
will willingly subscribe for the securities offered them. attract this money as the magnet draws iron filing’ 
That means a great change in the standing of govern- It seems reasonable. And it has certainly worked tha 
ment bonds—a metamorphosis from their present con- 


special 
system going awhile longer. But 
exists. On the contrary, there is every reason why 
the public and nof the banks should be the buyers of 
this next issue of government bonds and of all issues 
to be made ‘from now on. In the past, when the gov- 
ernment had to have money and the only place it 


could be had was at the banks, it was all very well way in the other countries where it has been tried: 
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‘ this is the place among all of the ocean 
danger spots that deserves the title of 
Davy Jones’s locker. 

‘At the Kentish Knock, it is not keel- 
shattering rocks nor piercing points of 
coral that wreck the ocean-travellers. It 
js sand-—treacherous, clinging sand—that 
rasps the doomed ship with a grip of 
steel, and holds it firmly while the angry 


The Real Davy Jones’s Locker 


“Davy Jones’s locker,” that perilous 
mention of which so often comes 


i the lips of sailors, is not shown on 
any «can chart, principally because it 
is not really a settled place; but if any 
ocean death-trap deserves the title, it is 


the Thames estuary. The British naval 
autho: ities have a chart upon which is 
marked the position of wrecks, shown by 
black dots. On this chart the Thames 
tract is a solid black spot; so nu- 


mouth 
meroul have been the wrecks, the 
dots run together. The point where the 


black dots actually pile the one on the 
of another is the Kentish Knock, and 


sea beats it to fragments. Many a ves- 
sel posted at Lloyds as missing would be 
duly accounted for if the Knock sand 
would give up its prey. There is no hope 
for ship or man when Neptune asks toll 
at the Kentish Knock, for the nearest 
land is twenty miles away, and the nearest 
life-boat at Margate, thirty miles distant. 

The sands of the ocean are far more 
dangerous than the rocks. -The sand 
banks extend over more space, and there- 
fore offer more points of contact, than 
the rocks which usually rise in slender 
pinnacles. The waters flow over the 
sands in smooth waves, and there are no 
warning breakers. 

Next to the Thames mouth tract in 
point of danger is the Hugli, the salt- 
water river on which Caleutta stands. 
The most trying part of a large vessel’s 
voyage from New York to Caleutta is 
the last few miles ef this calm river. 
In this strange stream, in windless wea- 
ther and flat, calm water, vessels have 
been lost—dashed to pieces on the dread- 
ed, ever-shifting sand banks by the force 
of the tides. The sands grasp the keel 
of the marked vessel, and she stops. But 
the tide moves on with relentless force, 
and the helpless ship is carried over on 
her beam ends. She ecareens over, and 
founders with all on board. One of the 
worst shoals in the Hugli bears the name 
of “James and Mary.” This was the 
name of a great Indian merchant - ship 
wrecked on the sunken sand banks. 

Another danger point dreaded by the 
master mariner has neither sand nor 
rocks, but a great submarine waterfall. 
In the English Channel there is a point 
just beyond the Shambles Bank where 
there is a sudden drop in the sea bottom; 
the channel tides sweep over the banks 
and down this sudden drop, creating 
rapids equal in fury to those of Niagara. 
The American ship Georgian foundered 
in Portland Race, the name by which 
this danger point is known, and all hands 
went down with her. 

Ships bound to New York from Europe 
pass near a deadly hidden shoal which 
runs out from Sable Island, lying off 
Cape Sable, in Nova Scotia. The shoal 
runs out for miles in five directions, like 
the fingers of a great hand reaching out 
for what it can destroy. When the gales 
blow, heavy seas boom upon the shoals 
with sufficient foree to shatter the 
staunchest vessel afloat, and when the 
wind ceases the beaches are strewn with 
the bodies of those who have perished. 
The distance from the shore is too great 
and the surf too heavy for the life-savers 
to reach a struggling vessel, and few lives 
are saved at this point. Ten vessels have 
been wrecked in this trap in a single 
week, 

The rocky danger points in the ocean 
have nearly all been classified, and light- 
houses have been erected on the most 
dangerous—exeept one. There is no 
light-house on the Virgin Rock, and there 
never will be. Out in the mid-Atlantic 
this giant pinnacle rears its head up from 
the ocean fioor, and vainly seeks to reach 
the surface of the sea. It is too short by 
about eigiiteen feet. There it stands, 
with its sharp point hidden by the ocean: 


Waves, waiting to pierce the bottom of 
‘ome unsispecting vessel, and send it 
down to join the pile of ships’ ribs and 
dead men= bones that litter the floor 
around it» hase. The waves seem to be 
n Teague with the rock, for, if a vessel of 


light draw int tries to pass over its head, 
the Waves .'rop it down into a trough, at 
the bottom: of which the point of*the rock 
's waiting ‘© rip out its keel. 





Ambassadors’ Privilege 


at to-day in every civilized coun- 
is held f ©-on of a foreign ambassador 
0 


‘0 he inviolable, the law of the 
& powerless to touch him for 


— in days gone by, before his 
‘ rena f became so perfect, he frequent- 
¥ found himself in hot water. 


In Elizabeth’s time the Spanish am- 
bassador, Mendoza, was proved to have 
taken part in a conspiracy which had for 
its object the dethronement of the queen, 
and he was at once arrested and kept in 
prison. High legal opinions were taken 
upon the validity of this proceeding, and 
in accordance with them the ambassador 
was liberated, but forthwith sent out of 
the country. 

Count Gyllenborg, the Swedish ambas- 
sador to England in 1717, was arrested 
for having been concerned in a_ plot 
against the Hanoverian dynasty, and be- 
sides this the British government went 
to the extreme of seizing his private 
papers at the Embassy and breaking open 
his safe. The excuse given for this ac- 
tion was that it was necessary to the 
peace of the state. Through the media- 
tion of foreign powers, whieh professed 
to be very shocked at what had taken 
place, he was released. 

Immunity from arrest extends also to 
an ambassador’s servants and the mem- 
bers of his suite. There is, however, 
one case of record in which an ambassa- 
dor’s assistant was really executed, and 
that was in Great Britain. This was in 
1653, and the victim was Pantaleon Sa, 
who was the brother and one of the train 
of the Portuguese ambassador. He 
quarrelled with an acquaintance over a 
business matter and wounded him, the 
life of the party attacked being saved 
only by the intervention of the by- 
standers. But the next night Pantaleon 
Sa with fifty of his Portuguese friends, 
all armed to the teeth, sought out his 
enemy with the intention of killing him. 
There was a desperate struggle, and one 
person was killed and_ several were 

wounded. The guards were called in, but 
the Portuguese fired on them also. Then 
Pantaleon Sa sought refuge in his Em- 
bassy, where he thought he was safe; 
but the ambassador surrendered him, 
and he was duly executed, after some 
hesitation on the part of the authorities. 

The most extraordinary example of 
ambassadorial privilege on record oc- 
curred in 1661, when the French and 
Spanish ambassadors at London and their 
retinues fought a fierce battle in the 
streets of that capital, twelve persons 
being killed and forty wounded. On this 
occasion a new Swedish ambassador was 
coming to London, and there was a dis- 
pute between the French and Spanish 
ambassadors as to who should have pre- 
eedence in the procession of welcome. 
When at last the Swedish diplomatist 
arrived, and was proceeding from Tower 
Hill to Whitehall, the Spaniards, who 
had a force of a hundred men on foot 
and fifty on horseback, formed across the 
road to bar the passage of the French. 
The latter fired a volley and charged the 
Spanish, sword in hand. Three horses, 
the postilion, and the coachman of the 
French ambassador were killed at the 
outset; but the struggle lasted for a long 
time after that. In the end, victory was 
with the Spanish. Nobody was punished. 
Nor could anybody be punished if such an 
event should happen anywhere to-day. 





The Temperamental Ostrich 


THOSE who manage ostrich-farms de- 
clare that much diplomacy is required in 
the handling of the ostrich, which, in more 
respects than one, is a decidedly queer 
bird. 

The ostrich requires, aside from other 
necessary qualifications, a master’s hand, 
a strict hand. tempered by justice and 
merey. Not that the ostrich is at all 
appreciative of kindness. Indeed, he never 
becomes thoroughly domesticated, say 
those who know him in captivity. 

On the contrary, the ostrich is haughtily 
and stolidly irresponsive to kindness, and 
so treacherous is he when full grown that 
even his daily attendants never approach 
him unless equipped with the necessary 
appliances to bring him to terms when in 
an ugly or dangerous mood. 

The ostrich’s chief object in life seems 
to be to fight on every possible occasion. 
Indeed, a fight to him is the very spice of 
things, 

The male ostrich is not without com- 
mendable qualities, however. For  in- 
stance, he mates but once and forever. 
Should he, as often happens in the course 
of a domestic complication, kick his mate 
to death, he remains true and constant to 
her memory, never seeking a successor. 
In the ordinary phases of domesticity he 
is attentive and helpful. He digs the 
hole in the ground that is to serve as a 
nest, and during the process of incubation, 
which continues for forty days, he relieves 
the mother bird in her duties from early 
evening till late the next morning. 

A curious habit of the male ostrich is 
his “constitutional.” . At sunrise and 
just before twilight, the male birds line up 
in single file and race around the in- 
closure at whirlwind speed until thor- 
oughly limbered up. Then, ‘suddenly ar- 
ranging themselves in sets, they execute a 
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grotesque minuet with ludicrous gravity. 


You Would Want to Eat 
the 5f Varieties if You 
Could See Them Made 


Every visitor to our kitchens confirms this statement. 
Besides, every housewife should know that the food for 
her family is prepared in a cleanly manner. Without as- 
surance of this she hesitates to buy prepared food. 

Heinz 57 Varieties are clean-made of specially grown, 
selected materials, and as carefully prepared as any home 
food could be; that’s why they’re always safe to buy. 


The Heinz Kitchens are clean as soap and 
water and scouring sand can make them. 

Heinz kettles, pans, and all utensils are 
kept clean and shining like a mirror. 


Every berry, every piece of fruit or vege- 
table that goes into the 57 Varieties is 
picked over by hand. 

Currants and raisins are washed by water 
jets until they are clear and transparent. 


The workpeople who prepare the 57 
Varieties wear clean uniforms and their 
hands are under the constant care of mani- 
curists employed by the company. 


More than 40,000 people register at the 
main plant every year to visit these kitchens 
and see these things. Heinz Kitchens are 
always open for inspection. 


Heinz products are all made without Ben- 
zoate of Sodaor other artificial preservative. 


This painstaking care is exercised not only in the 
Heinz Main Kitchens, but in the Branch Preparing Es- 
tablishments, which are located throughout the land 
wherever soil and climate produce the best flavored fruits 
and vegetables. 

Every one of the 57 Varieties bears witness by its quality 
to the value of Heinz methods of preparation. For ex- 
ample, there is 
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Welds 


4.J.HEINZ CO- 
PITTS BURGH. U.S.A 


A cream of Tomato Soup that owes its deliciously appetizing 
flavor to specially grown red-ripe tomatoes, rich, sweet cream and 
pure spices, blended in the Heinz way under perfect conditions. 

Heinz Tomato Soup contains no meat stock, and it is the only 
tomato soup on the market enriched with certified, pure, fresh 
cream. 

Heinz Tomato Soup provides for your table a Tomato Soup 
that is pure, wholesome, rich, made as you would want it made, 
and so tempting in flavor that everyone welcomes it with delight. 

Other seasonable suggestions from the 57 Varieties are Mince 


Meat, Fruit Preserves and Jellies, Tomato Ketchup, Cranberry 
Sauce, Euchred Pickle, Odorless Cooked Kraut in tins, etc. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods. 









































































































































- THE TRUE STORY OF A HEROIC MEMBER OF THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 


REAL fireman never goes on the 
sick-list. That is, he never goes 
there of his own will, though pos- 
sibly he can be persuaded to re- 
main in hospital a little while, if 
he has been carried there while un- 
iN See AS conscious and there are enough 
ree husky orderlies and a policeman or 

~~ two to hold him down on a cot and 
make him obey doctors’ orders. But would any one 
believe it possible that a mere dog could become so im- 
pressed with the spirit of the fire-fighters that it, too, 
though crippled, would refuse to stay on sick leave and 
insist upon running out to answer an alarm, at great 
risk of its life? The little Dalmatian whose picture 
appears on this page not only did this thing, but 
rushed back to her place of duty in the very position 
most likely to kill her. 

But first a word of explanation. It is not through 
any spirit of bravado that the firemen refuse to go on 
sick leave. Any man caught posing would be laughed 
out of the department in no time at all. The case is 
this: The unit of strength is not the individual fire- 
man, but the fire company. Every man has his post 
of duty and his special part to play. No outsider 
could take his place offhand; so when a fireman is in 
the hospital his comrades do his work rather than be 
bothered breaking in a new man. Thus there is an 
unwritten law of contempt for any man who stays 
away from the house if he is able to crawl. There is 
no big talk about it, either. For example, there was 
McAvoy last winter who dropped unconscious while 
helping to stretch in a heavy line of hose along a 
hall filled with smoke. He didn’t regain consciousness 
for half an hour, so the captain reluctantly let them 
take him away in an ambulance. At the hospital they 
found that he was not only half suffocated, but was 
suffering from two‘ broken ribs. He couldn’t have 
fractured them this time. Very sheepishly he admitted 
that he “thought he felt them crack or something ” 
when he fell through a couple of floors in a burning 
building a week earlier. He had stayed at work six 
days with two broken ribs rather than say anything 
about it. 

And that sort of thing is so common in the Fire 
Department that no one pays any attention to it. But 
for a dog to imbibe the principle and live up to it— 
that is surely an extraordinary fact in animal 
psychology. This Dalmatian’s name is Jess, and she 
entered the department two years ago when a friend 
from New Jersey gave her to Fireman Sheehan of 
Engine Company 6, in Liberty Street. She learned 
the business at a glance. She made her home on the 
floor in front of Charley, the big black off horse of the 
team of three that pulls the engine. She went up- 
stairs to meals with the men, but always returned to 
her place the moment she had finished eating and 
wagged her thanks. 

Every time the engine rolled out Jess sprang out 
to the middle of Liberty Street and barked an alarm 
to warn everybody out of the way. When she saw 
which way the heavy machine was headed, she gal- 
loped ahead of the plunging horses to the corner, bark- 
ing briskly, then waited until she saw the horses turn 
or go straight ahead, when she once more ran out in 
front, notifying everybody to clear the way. Arrived 
at the fire, Jess always climbed up on the driver’s 
seat of the engine, and sat there alert and keen-eyed. 
If any stranger dared to touch the apparatus, Jess 
dashed at him with a warning growl. When the fire 
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** Hats 


OR some reason or other there seems 
to be a well-rooted conviction in the 
Eastern mind that, while the West- 
erner may be a good follow generally, 
> he is no type of the Beau Brummel. 
Custom has made him the hero of 
many more shooting frays than ap- 
3 Pear on the regulation Western bill 
“Sof fare, and the mention of him 
seems to conjure up visions of wild men, in the mind 
of the average Easterner. 

Not long ago a naive “society bud” of New York 
City expressed her o’ervaulting ambition to visit the 
unbounded West—West. to her, meaning probably 
Kansas City, certainly no more distant point. 

“I would just love to go to Kansas City and see 
the cowboys, and study their mode of actual living,” 
she sighed, and her fond mother answered, 

“Why, no sane person would ever think of going 
farther west than Chicago!” ’ 

As a matter of fact, in no other part of the Union is 
more courtesy shown to women than in the far West, 
and the farther West one goes, the more one finds this 
courtesy accentuated. 

In Oklahoma, for instance, there is an unwritten law 
which every last man in that State with the Joseph’s 
coat constitution religiously lives wp to, and it may be 
summed up in the words, 

Hats off in Oklahoma! 

Let a woman enter a publie building of any de- 
scription in Oklahoma, and, whether there be one or 





By William Inglis 


was out, Jess gave way to the driver, jumped down 
to the street, and, climbing over wheels and guard of 
the supply-wagon with the skill of a cat, took her 
place of ease on top of the hose for a pleasant, silent 
ride back to the house. There was nothing showy 
evbout her. When business was over, Jess was quiet, as 
modest as a mouse. 

Jess saw Acting-Chief Sweet start for a fire a few 
weeks ago, and as her engine did not run on that 
alarm she felt it her duty to gallop ahead and clear 

















Jess and her master, Fireman Sheehan 


the way for him. At Trinity Place she slipped and 
fell, and before she could get up, the chief’s horse— 
though he tried his best to avoid her—struck her with 
his hoof, knocking her across the street and fracturing 
the bones of her left fore leg in three places. As the 
chief’s wagon went clanging on its way some one picked 
up Jess and carried her to the house. The men looked 
her over and petted her, and she thanked them for 
their sympathy by wagging her tail and licking their 
hands. She also proved her quality by refusing to 
whimper. Even when some of the men, speaking low 
so that she couldn’t hear it, said they guessed she was 
“all in” and would have to be shot, she showed her- 
self a true sport and said as plainly as any dog could: 
“That's all right, fellows. It’s all in the business ”— 
which is the creed the fireman lives and dies by. But 
there was another voice. 





“Tl be this and that if any one shoots Jess,” svid 
Captain Flynn of Six Company. “We'll get the best 
vet in town and fix her up.” 

Which was done. Jess seemed perfectly happy when 
the doctor said she would be all right, and she éven 
wagged her tail when he set the broken leg in a plasier 
past. 

Fireman Sheehan made a bed for Jess dewn in ihe 
basement of the house and tied her there with a strong 
hemp rope, meanwhile explaining to her that she was 
on the sick-list now and must keep quiet. Then, for 
the first time in her life, Jess looked defiance at her 
indulgent master. 

More than one day passed before an alarm-ealied 
Engine 6 into action, but when the machine rum)jled 
out into Liberty Street the company could hear Jess 
howling as she plunged and tore at the rope, trying to 
free herself and run to the fire in her place of duty, 
When “Six” came back to the house, Sheehan went 
down-stairs and explained to Jess that she was all 
right, all right, but she mustn’t think of running out 
for a few weeks. She sneered at him and then ignored 
him. Every time Engine 6 rolled out after that, the 
last thing the fire-fighters could hear was the howling 
of Jess as she tried to break her bonds and_ join 
them. 

After a lot of hard thinking, Jess solved her probiem 
last Saturday morning. She was very calm and lady- 
like when Sheehan brought down her breakfast and a 
can of water; but as soon as he went up-stairs she 
gnawed the hemp rope that bound her and cut through 
it close as possible to the collar. Then when she heard 
the strokes of the gong sounding an alarm and the 
clamping of hoofs overhead as the horses sprang to 
their places, she limped very quietly but quickly up 
the stairs, but still remained in hiding. Then she 
heard the sound of the front-door chains as_ they 
dropped to the floor. Hurrah! ‘ Six” was going out. 

As the three horses leaped across the sidewalk there 
was a flash of black and white past them, and then 
as they straightened out and began to gallop toward 
Broadway there was the old familiar bark ahead of 
them, as Jess ran once more in her own place, her 
crippled leg held out stiffly in its cast, her soul out- 
pouring in joyous cries as she hobbled along at high 
speed. 

Who says that firemen never feel fear? There 
wasn’t a man on the machine, from the driver strapped 
into his high seat to Captain Flynn standing on the 
ashpan and craning his neck around the boiler, cuss- 
ing her and praying for her, who didn’t feel a shiver 
down his spine every time the thundering hoofs seemed 
about to come down on Jess and put an end to her. 
To stop and catch her was impossible; equally ‘impos- 
sible was it to slow up or even swerve aside to save 
her; for it is the law of the department that while 
performing duty there must be no faltering to saye 
life or limb of any member of the force. 

The hard-headed and blasé Broadway crowd could 
not help but cheer for Jess as she leaped and frisked 
in her crippled way, in danger every moment of being 
crushed to death, but happier than ever before in all 
her little life because she was once more playing the 
game. At the fire, Jess seemed rather bored by the 
fuss the people made over her. When the company 
got home, Sheehan threatened to whip her if she ever 
did it again. Then he got a chain to fasten Jess 
securely in the sick-bay. 

“And at that,’ he said to her, severely, “I think 
you’d beat it if any one would slip you a file.” 





Off im OKlahoma!”’ 


By I. T. Martin 


twenty men in the elevator. every man removes his hat 
and remains uncovered while she remains there. 

The woman does not need to be young or beautiful 
or even fairly well dressed. Whether she is dressed 
in the latest fashion or wears one of the impossible 
Oklahoma “ creations ” in the millinery line makes no 
difference to the “hats off” regulation. It is only 
necessary that she be a woman, and off comes every 
hat of every man in the elevator, or “lift,” as the 
native Oklahoman likes best to call it. 

So universal is the custom that even the small 
urchins of the streets—the newsies and messenger 
boys—together with the roughest types of manhood, in- 
stinetively remove their hats in the presence of women. 

To an Eastern woman, accustomed to the hurry and 
bustle of the metropolis, where men do not often take 
time to be even decently courteous, the “hats off” 
rule is sometimes embarrassing, particularly when she 
happens to be the only woman in a crowd of many 
men, as is often the case. 

The patrons of hotel elevators, of course, observe the 
rule, but no more so than do the patrons of the 
humblest “lift” of the humblest building in ‘the State. 
One instance occurred of a colored man, evidently new 
to Oklahoma and too frightened in the presence of 
many well-dressed men to realize that he was riding 
in the elevator of the most prominent hotel of the 
Southwest, remaining with his head covered while 
the white men held their hats in their hands. There 
was but one woman in the elevator, and there were 
probably twenty-five men. The colored man did not 
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need to remove his hat; he had ridden but a few feet 
when a white man knocked it off for him! No words 
were spoken, and the incident passed without comment; 
but the Eastern woman, the innocent cause of the 
“near riot,” was undoubtedly more embarrassed than 
was the offending son of Ham. 

The other day, in riding in a Madison Avenue Cat, 
the same woman had an experience with a New-Yorker 
that seems but typical of the city in rush hours. | A 
very portly gentleman, who likewise seemed very 1m 
portant, at least in his own estimation, bustled into 
the car just as it gave a lurch at Union Square. The 
gentleman carried a huge cane, which he very vig0™ 
ously pounded on the shoulders of the woman. When 
he finally came to, ¢nd realized that his cane was 
threatening to pound a hole through the si nulder- 
blade of his fellow passenger, the portly gentlemat 
assumed an air of injured innocence. Did he apolo- 
gise? Indeed he did not, but, on the contrary. look 


as though he expected an apology from the youn 
woman who stood between his cane and the ledge ° 


the car. 

Shades of Oklahoma culture! * Its society ™ay be 
impossible, its polities still more so, but her 
“hats off” rule! Long may it live! 

Although it must be admitted, in passing, that om 
of the distressing things about the self-same ¢! der 
of Oklahoma is the distressing sign, most fr quently 
displayed when one is anxious to reach the tcp story 
of a building, 

“This lift is not running.” 
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Ferocious Plants 


Wuen considering the harmonies of 
Nature, Darwin idealized the souls of 
plants and conveyed the impression that 
virtue prevails in the plant’s nature. 
Mac... linck has suggested that there may 


| be something more than automatic routine 


in the life of the vegetable world. But 
however self-conscious the plant nature 


| may be, the natural innocence of plants 


is doubtful. While there are many ami- 
able and benevolent plants, some of the 
most harmless in appearance are pos- 
sessed of cannibalistic ferocity. Certain 
members of the fern family stretch out 
their hairy feelers and cast  slip-nooses 
around water- worms three centimetres 
long, which, though as agile as eels, are 
not quick enough to escape these plant 
lassos. As soon as the worm comes within 
reach of the fern the fern casts its lasso; 
then when the werm is in the noose the 
noose tightens and the worm dies, as a 
man dies in the noose of the hangman. 

In summer a small, red, club-shaped 
mass is seen creeping from the spongy 
earth. If examined, it is found to be a 
larva. In the larva is a mushroom that 
has developed there to prey upon its host. 
To this family of mushrooms belongs one 
that pushes its antlers through the flesh 
of its prey. From time to time the close 
observer sees a fine horn like a thorn 
emerge from the body of the larva, which, 
while still alive and in torment, is forced 
to bear about the mushroom within its 
body. Certain members.of the hepatica 
family (a plant family that grows on the 
bark of trees) suck into their open and 
bag-like valves all the animaleule ventur- 
ing within their reach. In this case, as 
in most cases of vegetable murder, the 
killing is done with peculiar cruelty. 

Insectivorous plants are common; one 
species contains a little hollow at the base 
of its leaf. In the hollow the plant holds 
its victim. Another plant of this nature, 
which lives on the bough of a tree, twists 
its saw-toothed leaves into a eup in which 
it holds water polluted by drowned in- 
sects. Nature has given this plant the 
power to prepare its vat and to kill by 
drowning. 

Many plant murders are accomplished 
with a refinement of detail that makes it 
easy to believe that the crimes are pre- 
meditated. 

The sarracenias furnish an example of 
so-called plant-reasoning. These vivacious 
natives of the swamp lands of North 
America, notably Florida, have travelled 
from America to the botanical gardens of 
Europe. Their flowers, which are pur- 
plish or of a fine yellow color, attract and 
invite the confidence of insects. Their 
leaves are rolled like a cornucopia and 
provided at the broad end with a lid. Into 
these urn-like sepulchres winged and 
creeping victims fall, never to return to 
light and air. Attracted by the color and 
the odor of the flowers, the victims draw 
near and, poised upon their stems, scent 
their honey. Little by little they ap- 
proach the cup, hover an instant on its 
edge, then begin the descent. Possibly 
they do not see the spear-like points, set 
like the stakes of the fisher’s weir, in the 
lining of the cup. The victims go down 
between the stakes and feast on honey. 
When full they turn to climb to the outer 
world. Again and again they ascend a 
hair’s breadth, only to fall back, until, 
exhausted by their futile efforts, they drop 
into the poisoned water where float the 
sodden bodies of the flies trapped before 
them. 

A naturalist who observed the death 
struggles of insects trapped by this 
rapacious and treacherous plant saw one 
lying half in, half out of the water, 
making desperate efforts to free itself 
from the trap. The lower part of its 
body, the part underwater, was paralyzed, 
glued to immobility by the secretion con- 
tained in the water. “There was some- 


| thing horrible,” said the naturalist, “in 


the artifice used by the plant in its cap- 
ture of the animal. The plant lures the 
animal to its doom by giving it a feast; 
the honey is a trap; and, to all appear- 
ances, the holder of the trap is a cold- 
blooded, calculating assassin.” 

One of the marvellous flowers of India, 
the nepenthe, is equally vicious. At the 
base of its leaf it holds an urn with a 
granular lining. In the urn is a limpid, 
brackish water sought by travellers as a 
thirst-quencher. Insects, drawn to it by 
its sweet and ‘enticing odor, descend its 
granulous sides, struggle in the water an 
instant, and die. The flower is provided 
with a juice that digests the animals 
entrapped. In the island of Madagascar, 
where plants of the nepenthe family 
abound, the urn of every plant of the 
species is filled with the drowned bodies 
of little worms. A _ few of the stronger 
larve survive a bath in the urn, possibly 
from habituation to the effluvium of the 
water. Others die hard. One plant ob- 
served by a naturalist had enticed a hardy 
fly into its urn, and, as if by tacit agree- 
ment with the plant, a spider had spun 
its web over the opening, making the 
escape of the fly impossible. 
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One species of carnivorous plant vege- 
tates at the bottom of a body of wa- 
ter and barely shows itself above the 
surface. This plant would -pass unseen 
were it not for its vivid flowérs, which 
entice to death myriads of water insects. 

The edelweiss is covered with canals. 
When touched these emit a strong odor. 
Many similar plants are covered with 
growths of gluey hair. When an insect, 
drawn by the odor, approaches a plant 
of this kind, it is caught by the slimy 
substance of the leaves and dies in the 
struggle to escape. Plants of the same 
or similar species are grown by the Boer 
farmers around- their houses as a means 
of destroying the flies. In Portugal, in 
Morocco, and in Oporto plants of like 
character are used for the same purpose. 

There are plants whose hair, like the 
hair of the veronica, seems useless; but 
if a drop of water is placed on one of 
their leaves, and the leaf be held sloping 
slightly downward, the action of the drop 
of water shows that the hairs are canals. 
The leaves do not move, but the viscid 
matter with which they are covered 
catches the insects, holds them, and 
digests them by hundreds. 

The butterwort is an animal-devourer. 
It grows on spongy ground, and its bright 
yellowish-green leaves form a little rosette. 
The surface of its leaves is covered with 
minute glands which secret innumerable 
slimy drops fatal to all insects and 
specially fatal to mosquitoes. While mos- 
quitoes prefer the blood of man, there is 
something very attractive to them-in the 
sticky matter of this plant. They swarm 
to it and their feet and wings stick fast. 
If an insect is wary, if he hesitates to 
alight, the plant slowly unrolls a leaf and 
covers him. His death offers a distressing 
spectacle. The victim is helpless, but his 
torment continues an hour or _ longer. 
The pancreatic juice of the plant covers 
him like a slowly rising tide. When the 
plant’s digestive process is finished the 
leaf unrolls and waits.. It is ready for 
another victim. ; 

The sundew seems to be covered with 
tiny drops of dew, but its apparently in- 
offensive leaves bristle with hairs and 
every hair is a tentacle. The insects afloat. 
in its vicinity, attracted by the sparkling 


leaves, approach, and the tentacles close | 


over them. 

The worst feature of the torture admin- 
istered by the sundew is that every hair, 
even if it has not been touched, folds over 
the captive and adds its brushful of glue. 
The spectacle is poignant. If two insects 
are caught at the same time, one half 
of the leaf folds over one of the victims 
and the other half enfolds the other. 
The leaves imprisoning the insects roll 
so closely together that nothing from the 
outside can disturb the work of the plant’s 
digestion. In some cases two days pass 
before an insect is wholly digested. 


One of the most interesting of the vege- | 
table insect. exterminators is the vivacious | 


little flower called by one of the names of 
the goddess Venus, Dionsa, because it is 
shaped like a shell. The leaves of this 
plant lie flat, close together, and close to 
the ground. Each leaf is a prolongation 
of the main or central nerve, which has 
two lobes. Each of the lobes is edged 
with lashes, as an eyelid is edged with 
eyelashes. In each lash is a tooth, round- 
ed and slightly curved backward. In the 
centre of every lobe there are three hairs, 
sharp and stiff like thorns. The instant 
an insect touches one of the lashes he is 
lost. The red glands covering the leaves 
of this peculiarly cruel plant secrete a 
digestive acid. The victim digested, the 
plant rests. The time of rest covers sev- 
eral days. Having rested, the plant re- 
opens fresh, coquettish, and triumphant, 
as if proud of the work that it has done. 

There are sluggards in the world of 
plants. The parasites of the world’s flora 
are numerous, but they are not cruel. 
Some of them make grateful returns to 
their hosts. The primrose, the violet, the 
little muscatella, the campanula, and the 
brake live by the ruin or the decay of 
their vegetable fellows. Most of the love- 
ly and modest flowers of the field fatten 
on dead or dying leaves, and some of 
them lie in wait for the luckless insect 
who is too familiar. 

Finally there exists a whole body of 
plants that prey upon man. Among these 
may be mentioned the plant forms that 
produce the familiar epidemic fevers of 
childhood and maturity. 





Hot Air asa Polisher 


Hor air is now used for polishing. The 
articles to be treated are placed in a 
basket in a centrifugal machine driven at 
a very high speed, and heated air is blown 
from a pipe through the basket. A high 
polish is thus produced very rapidly. 
Nickel-plated articles that have become 
tarnished are made bright in a few min- 
utes. Wet metal, fresh from the bath, 
needs no preliminary drying, for the cur- 


rent of air dries and polishes it at the 


same moment. 











DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


Savory as the 
red-ripe fruit 


"from which it 


is made. 


LUE [ABEL 
a ai | 


‘The Kind that Keeps after | 
it is Opened 


ELECTED 


tomatoes, picked 





at perfection and 
skillfully blended 
with appetizing 
natural spices—pre- 
pared in atmosphere 
that is crystal clean. 


Contains only those ingredi- 
ents recognized and endorsed 
by the U. S. Government. 


All products bearing 
our name are equally 
wholesome and deli- 
cious. Insist on our 
label when you buy 
soups, jellies, preserves, 
jams, canned fruits, 
vegetables and meats. 





A useful little 
booklet ‘‘Original 
Menus,’’ gives a 
host of suggestions 
for easy, delicious 
meals. Write 
for it. 
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Trees in Memoriam 


Few visitors to Washington realize how 
interesting has become its scattered col- 
lection of memorial trees in the national 
capital, and how the passing of the years 
has inereased alike their beauty and 
their number. 

As notable as any, in point of both 
age and historical interest, is the noble 
American elm that John Quincey Adams 
planted with his own hands on the White 
House grounds when he was President. 
He chose a bit of rising ground to the 
southeast of the White House; so the tree 
to-day stands out in all its magnificence 
with more than ordinary prominence. 

President Hayes also planted his own 
memorial, making use of the same kind 
of tree. The Hayes elm is near the west 
entrance of the north roadway leading to 
the White House, and, as it was planted 
thirty-two years ago last March, already 
is of fair size. Nor was he the only 
emulator of the second President Adams. 
In April, 1892, President Harrison plant- 
ed the sweet-gum or liquidambar tree 
that stands on the lawn northeast of the 
White House. Later President McKin- 
ley set out the scarlet oak on the west 
lawn of the Executive Mansion, and it is 
a landscape feature of the walk that, 
since the planter’s day, has beeif extended 
to the Executive offices. 

Two handsome fern-leaved beeches on 
the White House grounds were planted 
by President Roosevelt and Mrs. Roose- 
velt. They also planted, with the assist- 
ance of Secretaries Wilson and Hitch- 
cock, the ‘* Russo-American oak” on the 
lawn to the eastward of the west terrace. 
This tree, set out April 6, 1904, has a 
distinguished forebear in the American 
oak that once threw its shadow over the 
old tomb of Washington, at Mount Ver- 
non. That was the oak from which 
Charles Sumner, when he was Senator, se- 
cured acorns to send to the Tsar of Rus- 
sia. 

These acorns, with their possibility of 
growing into “ great oaks,” were planted 
on Tsarina Island, on the grounds of the 
Tsar’s palace, near Peterhof. When Sec- 
retary Hitchcock became ambassador at 
the Court of St. Petersburg he looked up 
the history of the Sumner gift, and found 
on the island a splendid oak bearing the 
following inscription in Russian: 

“The acorn. planted here was taken 
from an oak which shades the tomb of 
the celebrated and _ never-to-be-forgotten 
Washington; it is presented to his Impe- 
rial’ Majesty the Emperor of All the 
Russias as a sign of the greatest re- 
spect, by an American.” 

Thereupon Secretary Hitcheock _ se- 
cured some acorns from this tree and sent 
them to Washington for the building of 
another sentimental over-sea bridge. One 
of the resultant saplings now may be seen 
on .the White House lawn. 

In the Botanic Garden 
of other trees of more 
torical interest. A fine Chinese oak is 
alike a memorial of Confucius and the 
late Charles A. Dana, whose name stands 


are a number 
diversified his- 


out in American arboriculture as well as 
American journalism. Long ago Mr. 
Dana received from China some acorns 


that a friend had gathered from a_ tree 


that sheltered the grave of Confucius. 
Mr. Dana planted these acorns in his 


own wonderful arboretum, and later sent 
one of the saplings to the Botanic Gar- 
den. The tree may be found near Mary- 
land Avenue and Second Street, south of 
the greenhouse. 

Near the south entrance of the large 
conservatory, on the border of the walk, 
is the Garfield memorial acacia. Once 
it was a seedling that was placed on 
President Garfield’s coffin by a Mason. 
After the funeral it was sent to Wash- 
ington and planted on this spot, where it 
has flourished exceedingly well. The 
neighboring acacia, on the other side of 
the walk, is the Gen. Albert Pike tree me- 
morial. 

In the same gardens the two cedars of 
Lebanon, both excellent specimens, on 
the south walk between First and Sec- 
ond Streets, were planted by Senators 
Evarts and Hoar, and stand as memo- 
rials to them. The Crimean fir, also an 
excellent specimen, on the lawn: near the 
west door of the conservatory, is a memo- 
rial of the late Representative William 
S. Holman, by whom it was planted some 
forty years ago. 

The uncemmon native oak not far from 
the western gate and known as the Hayes 


memorial was planted by Mr. Hayes 
when he was a member of Congress. The 


late Senator Conger also planted a tree, 
south of the east entrance. 

Two cypresses near the south entrance 
are known as the Edwin Forrest and J. 
W. Forney trees. The Palmer memorial 
tree, near the west gate, was planted by 
the former public printer. It is a Japa- 
walnut. The European hornbeam, 
Evarts and Hoar cedars, is the 


nese 
near the 


Bingham memorial. 

Senator Crittenden planted in 1863 the 
overeup oak that stands south of the east 
gate. 


The acorn from which it grew was 
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\LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


Guaranteed by Buffalo Lithia Springs Water Co., under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 





Prescribed by Physicians for 
URIC ACID, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, DIABETES, ETC. 
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CLARK’S orient CRUISE 
FEB. 4, $400 up for 71 days. Shore trips ALL IN- 
CLUDED. Round World, Trans-Siberian, Riviera-Italy, 


and 30 Tours to Europe. Specify program desired. 
FRANK C. CLARK, - Times Building, New York 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 
For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 
Address DR, GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 











PRINCESS HOTEL BERMUDI 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


Now open. Accommodates 400. Outdoor life all 
winter. Beautiful drives, saddle riding, tennis, golf, 
yochine, sta bathing. FINE NEW SWIMMING 
IOL. 
Only two days from New York by fast, luxurious 
steamers, sailing twice a week. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs., Hamilton, Bermuda 











Mr. National Advertiser— 


Mentally picture the kind of 
good - living, intelligent, prosper- 
Ous, progressive people in homes 


like your own. 





There you have an imaginary 
but very real “composite photo- 
graph” of the readers of 
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brought from Kentucky by Robe: 
lory, one of the Senator’s closest 
Near it is the Beck memorial t 
American elm planted by the lat Seng. 
tor Beck of Kentucky. It is an « {fshoo 
from the Washington elm that ha: to jy 
moved when the Capitol ground were 
improved. The Alexander Shepher | tree 
close by, is also an American elm : 
Prior to 1870 the Botanie Gard. was 
the home of what is now.one of 1 \e lak: 
gest and most beautiful Orienta! plane. 
trees in the country. ‘The late TI iddeys 
Stevens had it planted there, but ‘t was 
in danger of destruction by the ris: of the 
Potomac, and it was thought jst to 
transfer it to the then unimproved incoln 
Park. It stands on the oval mowid once 
intended as the site of a gigantic \ineol 
statue, and from an_ eight-foot oung- 
ster has grown to a height of mo: thay 
seventy feet, with a spread of the iraneh. 
es nearly as great. 

Not all of these trees are labelle|, cop. 
sequently visitors lose sight of s me of 
them. All of them ought to be |:belled. 
but there is danger that if this weve done 
the trees would be marred by the tiought. 
less vandalism of sightseers. e 


: Mai. 
‘lends, 
*e, an 





The Marine Newspaper 


SEVERAL of the companies operating 
big Atlantic liners see that their passen- 
gers are each morning served with the 
latest news, just as they would he were 
they on land. ‘The circulation of the 
Daily Bulletin, published by an English 
company, is said to be more than two 
thousand a day. This journal consists 
of thirty-two pages, ten inches by six 
inches, excellently printed on fine glazed 
paper, and selling at two and a half 
pence, or five cents, a copy. It goes to 
press at 1 a.m., and is read over the 
breakfast just like the newspapers ashore, 

It might be claimed that practically 
everything of news value in_ various 
parts of the world appears in this ocean 
daily as soon as it is printed on land, 
Stock -exchange quotations, Parliamen- 
tary items, notable events, and move- 
ments of distinguished persons are all 
duly recorded. Then, too, the ocean 
daily frequently prints news that the land 
papers cannot get in time, for, as every 
one knows, the liners are in close touch 
with one another, as well as in communi- 
cation with land, and so they are thus 
able to get an “exclusive story ” now and 
then. 

One vessel of a French company pub- 
lishes a most artistic journal. This car- 
ries a larger page than the Daily Bulle. 
tin “above mentioned. ‘The news _ is 
printed both in English and in French. 

The daily of- one of the ships of a 
German company carries many adver: 
tisements, so many, indeed, that the com- 
pany can afford to distribute the journal 
gratis among the passengers, and still 
show a profit to the company. 

Another - line publishes. a» sixteen-page 
daily paper, printed in English and in 
German, and.“ features” each day a 
short story by a popular writer. 





The Short-lived Pin 


By a series of experiments conducted on 
his estate a French investigator has dis 
covered that pins go the way of all flesh 
and are. resolved into dust. Hair-pins, 
which the experimenter watched for one 
hundred and fifty-four days, disappeared 
at the end of that time, having been 
resolved into a ferrous oxide, a brown 
ish rust, which was blown away by the 
wind. 4 
Bright pins took nearly eighteen months 
to disappear; polished steel needles nearly 
two years and a half; brass pins had but 
little endurance; steel pens at thie end of 
fifteen months had nearly gone, while thei? 
wooden holders were still intact. 4 

Pencils, with which he also exper 
mented, suffered little by exposure; the 
lead was unharmed, and the cedar almost 
as good as new. 





The Lily-like Onion 


Tur onion, strange as it may seem, 
comes of an aristocratic family, from the 
stock ofswhich have sprung man) notable 
scions and lovely offshoots. The humble 
onion is own cousin to the stately lily: 


whether the arum or the lovely Lenten 
lily, the lily-of-the-valley, or ‘le py 
eal 


floating water-lily, all these bei 
great liliaceous race. r 

The onion has other notable connections 
It is also cousin to the daffodi!, or mF 
cissus; and it is even allie’ to . 
gigantic dragon-tree of ‘Teneri!’¢, — 
bears little trace of the seeming frail ly 
tribe, but is nevertheless a monsirous, lity 

Thys, it is plain, the onion is of illus 
trious origin, though to the orinary ° 
server there is nothing classical oF ” 





mantic about it. 
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TRIBUTE TO 
MARK TWAIN 


By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 


T \VOULD be hard to find in 
j anv language better specimens 
of pure narrative, better examples 
he power of telling a story and of 


tn 
cali up action so that the reader 
cant! help but see it, than Mark 
Twain's account of the Shepherdson- 
Granverford feud, and his descrip- 


tion of the shooting of Boggs by 
Sherburn and of the foiled attempt 
to lynch Sherburn afterward. 

These scenes, fine as they are, 
vivid, powerful, and most artistic in 
their restraint, can be matched in 
the two other books. In “Tom 
Sawyer” they can be paralleled by 
the chapter in which the boy and the 
girl are lost in the cave, and Tom, 
seeing a gleam of light in the dis- 
tance, discovers that it is a candle 
carried by the Indian Joe, the one 
enemy he has in the world. In 
‘“Pudd’nhead Wilson”’ the great pas- 
sages of “Huckleberry Finn” are 
rivaled by that most pathetic ac- 
count of the weak son willing to sell 
his own mother as a slave “‘ down the 
river.” I have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing here my own conviction 
that the man who has given us four 
scenes like these is to be compared 
with the masters of literature. 


Consider the tale of the 

MarkTwain’s bluejay in “A Tramp 
Style Abroad,” wherein the 
humor is sustained by 

unstated pathos; what could be better 
told than this, with every word the 
right word and in the right place? 
And take Huck Finn’s description of 
the storm when he was alone on the 
island, which is in dialect, which will 
not parse, which bristles with double 


negatives, but which none the less is . 


one of the finest passages of descrip- 
tive prose in all American literature. 


In Mark Twain we have 
Mark Twain, “the national spirit as 
American seen with ourown eyes,” 
declared Mr. Howells; 
and, from more points of view than 
one, Mark Twain seems to me to be 
the very embodiment of American- 
ism. Combining a mastery of the 
commonplace with an imaginative 
faculty, he isa practical idealist. No 
respecter of persons, he has a tender 
regard for his fellow-men. Irrever- 
ent toward all outworn superstitions, 
he has ever revealed the deepest ree 
spect for all things truly worthy of 
reverence. He has a habit of stand- 
ing upright, of thinking for himself, 
and of hitting hard at whatsoever 
seems to him hateful and mean; but 
at the core of him there is genuine 
gentleness and honest sympathy, 
brave humanity, and sweet kindli- 
ness, 


Mark Twain has the very marrow 
of Americanism. 


Like Moliére, Mark 

Mark Twain, Twain takes his stand on 

Umanist Common senseand thinks 

scorn of affectation of 

every sort. He understands sinners 

and strucslers and weaklings, and he 

he is not varsh with them, reserving 

his scorching hatred for hypocrites 
and pretenders and frauds. 


M ; After all, it is as a hu- 
atk Twain, morist pure and simple 

Umorist that Mark Twain is best 
known and best beloved. 


- @ ‘unmaker beyond all ques- 

= ; and he has made millions laugh 

rey other man of our century has 

i " The laughter he has aroused 
wholeso: 


ne and self-respecting; it 





clears the ‘mosphere, 


SPECIAL gems OFFER 


MARK | 


Copyright, 1907, by A. F. Bradley, 


q This is something more than a special offer of books. 
It is an opportunity—a chance—your opportunity. 
Mark Twain himself made this offer possible in the first 

; place by foregoing a large part of his customary royalties. 


The offer is his complete works—twenty-five beautiful 
volumes—for $25.00. The price 1s literally cut in half. 

q * good many people believe that Education comes only from 
schools and colleges. 

It doesn’t. 
The most effective, most worth-while Education comes from a 
knowledge of human nature and a knowledge of life. 

q And the best way to learn these things that are real is in the 
pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have thought of him only 
as a humorist and philosopher. 

He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher—and you 
may benefit by his rich experience—use his powers of observa- 
tion—learn human nature through his pages. 


EVERY PAGE IN THE *50 EDITION 














is included in this new edition. Never before has a copyrighted 
library set of a standard author’s works been issued at such a low 


figure . 
IN THIS NEW SET FOR $25 


gq In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, 
Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. The 
binding is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels stamped Fa 
in gold. The books are printed on white antique wove paper, V4 
especially made for this edition. Each volume is of gener- ‘A 
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ous size and bulk, x7 % inches. @ BROTHERS 
; 5 7 V2 o New York City 

















- oe Please send me for ex- 

An Important Point if, amis 
p , a set of MARK TWAIN’S 

ORRIN @ WORKS, Author's National Edi- 
, ‘ 5 . tion, twenty-five volumes, cloth bind- 
To avoid any disappointment—in view of the great demand for eo Ses EF dead ene bar hee bets 2 
>> W —we would request that vou favor us , 2 will return them in five days at your expense. 

Marx Twain's — e would -" . y i # If l keep the books, I will remit to you $2.00 
with your order at once. You need only fill in this order @ a month until the full price, $25.00, has been 














blank, and all the books come to you at once. Then o peid. wi 
send $2.00 a month until the full amount is paid. eo tisaied 
This chance will not—cannot—occur again. # 

HARPER & BROTHERS o” City and State 

































































CAREFUL OBSERVATION 


If you will but observe the great importance of careful selection in buying flour, you 
will, with a single trial, at once recognize the superiority of NAPOLEON FLOUR. 
Bread, biscuits, rolls and pastry are absolutely the best when made from NAPOLEON. 


Good baking means profit and economy to the housewife or baker. 


observation when buying flour. 


Better make careful 


NAPOLEON FLOUR 


Can Generally Be Had at All Retail Grocers 


However, if your dealer does not carry it in stock, ask him to write, or write yourself to the nearest Distributor mentioned below : 


J. ©, SMITH & WALLACE COMPANY, Newark. N: J. 
L. B. RISDON MILLING  CO., Trenton, N. J. 
CONSUMERS COAL & ICE Co., Bayonne, N. J. 
BORTON COAL & TRADING CO., Atlantic City, N. J. 
GEO. W. LEACH, Pleasantville, N J. 
LANG & CO., New York City, 
GENNERICH & BECKERT, New York City. 
DANIEL MAPES, JR., New York City. 
MARTIN EYMER, Stapletcn, Staten Island, N. Y¥. 
Cc. M. & R. TOMPKINS, Elmira, N. Y. 
McTIGHE GROCERY CO., Binghamton, N. ¥. 
ALBANY CITY MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 
GEO. B. PALMER, Fulton, N. Y. 
PORTER BROS., Syracuse, N, Y. 
ARTHUR HILL & CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
WOOD, BARTON & CO., Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
HERKIMER MILLS, Horkimer, N. Y. 


THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., New York City. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CoO., Scranton, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Hazletcn, Pa. 
NTILE CO., Shenandoah, Pa. 


THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Sunbury, 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Reading, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Pottsville, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
SARATOGA MILLING & GRAIN CO., Sara toes etd N.Y 
HILTON, GIBSON & MILLER, Newburgh, N. 
HUDSON WHOLESALE GROCERY CO., Hudson, m.: ¥. 
C. G. MEAKER, Aubura, Es x 
J. E. MOLLOY 
BOOMHOWER’ S OOERY” c0., *Sratteburs, N.Y. 
SEARS & PRUYN, Watertown, N. Y. 


L. 8. DONALDSON CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ia“ PARKER-MARTIN CO., Duluth, Minn. 
EIK, Milwaukee, Wis. 
> EBUR LUMBER CO., Milwaukee, Wis, 
NORTHERN ELEVATOR CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 
A. PIERRE, Oconto, Wis. 
MORTON L. MARKS CO., Davenport, Ia, 
KELLOGG-BIRGE CO., Keokuk, Ia. 
BENEDICT & PEEK Reg oe gE Ta. 
C. SHENKBERG CO. come a : 
SCUDDERS-GALE GRO is st Louis, Mo, 
DUNCAN-BROWN, oem City, 
BENSON, CARPENTER & CO., "Hilone, Mont. 
BUTTE wate NY & PRODUCE CO., Butte, Mont.) 
B, L. GORDON & CO., Spokane, Wash. 
BROWDER BROS. CO., New Orleans, La. 





PENN FLOUR COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WITMAN-SCHWARZ CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 
WITMAN-SCHWABRZ CO., Carlisle, Pa. 
WITMAN-SCHWARZ Co., Lewistown, Pa. 
HOWER MERCANTILE CoO., Danielsville, Pa. 
McCUE WRIGHT CO.. Bluefield, W. Va. P 
THE PHILLIPS THOMPSON ‘co., Wilmington, Del. 
THE HOGE & McDOWELL CO., Washington, D. U. 
GREAT WESTERN FLOUR & FEED CO., Baltimore, Md, 
H. P. CORNELL CO., Providence, R. I. 
L. A. WRIGHT & CO., Boston, Mass. 
ARTHUR CHAPIN CO., Bangor, Maine. 
COBURN BROS., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
JOHN MUELLER, Lockland and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE ee ee eee ae CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
ae BROS., Ree ple 
E. H. FRECHTLING CO., Hamilton, Ohio, 


THE DURST MILLING CO., Dayton, Ohio, 
BEDFORD & JONES, Lima, Ohio. 
J. 8. WAGNER FLOUR CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
NEELY & FERRALL, Canton, Ohio. 
HORTON MILLING CO., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
GENEVA MILLING CO., Geneva. Ohio. 
KNOBLOCK & GINZ MILLING CO., South Bend, Ind. 
RAGON BROTHERS, Evansville, Ind. 
SHANKS, PHILLIPS & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
CHATTANOOGA FEED CO.. Chattinooga, Tenn. 
pe hea BROS., Detrcit, Mich. 
. E. HOLMSTROM CO., Joliet, Til. 
* NATIONAL GROCER CO., Decatur, IIl. 
SCUD! TRS-GALE GROCER Co., Cairo, Il. 
BURR BROS.,: Rockford, Ill. 
WILSON GROCERY to. Peoria, Ill. 
* FARGO MERCANTILE CO., Fargo, N. D. 


WM. B. A. JURGENS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HENRY S. LEVY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H. ‘on BOHACK CO., Brooklyn, = +. 


be H. McEWEN 
GRANGER & CO.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
GRANGER & CO., Geneva, N. Y. 
GRANGER & CO., Hornell, N: Y. 
GRANGER & CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 
GRANGER & CO., ig 8 ha 


GRANGER & CO., 
SHENANGO VALLEY. FLouR & sae ggg CO., Sharon, Pa. 


J. M. WYCKOFF, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
LEWIS BROS. CO.. Chester, Pa. 
T. H. THOMPSON & bagel on Pa, 
A. 3. STAUFFER, 
PENN STORAGE. co” Pa. 











